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the eyes of the motoring tour- 

ing world toward California. 

The man of money who hereto- 

fore has considered that Europe was 
the only place to spend one’s time with 
the motor car has been forced by the 
war to seek other fields for recreation. 
The experience of himself and 
friends in making their escape from 


Te WARK in Europe has turned 





the war zone has enhanced the value 
of “Seeing America First.” Touring 
in the United States is somewhat lim- 
ited on account of climatic condi- 
tions. 

During the summer months there 
are an unlimited number of sections 
that can be visited. Alli along the At- 
lantic Coast there are good roads 
abounding in not only historic interest, 
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but also most inviting from a scenic 
standpoint. 

The season in these sections are, 
however, limited, inasmuch as in the 
height of summer it is too hot for com- 
fort, and in the dead of winter it is by 
far too cold. 

In the summer time it is possible 
to keep to the northern boundary and 
find comfortable touring from a cli- 
matic standpoint, but in the winter 
time the only 
place outside of . 

California is in 
Florida. While 
the  Eastern- 
southern play- 
ground is a very 
delightful spot, 


yet it does not 
afford any ex- 
cuse for touring. 

So it is that 
the motorist is 
compelled to 


turn to Califor- 
nia as the only 
logical touring 
district of any 
inviting extent 
opened at the 
present time. 
The even cli- 
Matic condition 
of the Golden 
State the year 
around makes it 
the ideal spot, 
not only in the 
United States, 
but far superior 
to any other lo- 
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road conditions. There are miles of 
road now open that will bear compari- 
son with any boulevard or highway in 
existence in any other part of the 
world. 

The new State highway runs north 
and south from San Diego on the 
southern border along the coast to the 
Oregon line which is known as the 
coast route. Then there is another 
north and south road going over the 

inland or valley 

route. These two 
‘main highways 
are each fifteen 
hundred miles 
long. 

Connecting 
these highways 
are laterals 
which tie up the 
county seats one 
to another. Al- 
ready the con- 
necting of these 
county seats is 
underway there- 
by adding many 
more miles to 
the main arter- 
ies. 

Beginning at 
San Francisco 
one -‘may tour 
southward over 
the coast route. 
Out of the city 
by the Golden 
Gate, the route 
leads down the 
State highway 
through the 





cality on earth. 

For beauty of 
scenic attraction 
even the wonderful reputation of the 
Alps in Norway, along the Mediterran- 
ean and through Italy does not surpass 
that of Yosemite, the high Sierras, the 
coast route and the mountains border- 
ing the northern State line. 

The eighteen million dollars appro- 
priated for good highways, which has 
been in force for the last two years, has 
made some wonderful improvements in 


In the California Redwoods 


homes of the 
millionaires to 
San Jose, the 
Garden City of mid-California. 

Thence continuing through Gilroy 
to San Juan Bautista, one of the most 
interesting mission towns in Califor- 
nia. The ninety-six miles to this 
point is through a settled section, 
which has taken the overflows from 
the City-by-the-Golden-Gate. 

San Juan is an ideal place for the 
first night stop. Of the many Mission 
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towns none are more restfully situ- 
ated than this quaint, well preserved 
landmark of the days of the Padres. 

San Juan is six miles from the near- 
est railroad, at the foot of the San 
Juan grade, and in its time was a 
most thriving centre when cattle rais- 
ing held the attraction of those of that 
section. 

With the passing of the cow punch- 
er and the coming of the railroad 
at a distant 
point, the town 
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to Salinas and then takes up the 
State highway for the southward, The 
route is down the Salinas Valley to 
King City. Frem this point the climb- 
ing of the coast range begins. From 
King City the climb begins up the 
summit of Jolon grade to Jolon, where 
accommodation in a good mountain 
hotel can be enjoyed. This strip is an 
enjoyable day’s drive from Monterey. 

Once over Jolon the next point of in- 
terest is Paso 
Robles, thence 
to San Luis 





relapsed in the 
contentment of 
yesterday, and is 
now sleeping in 
a most romantic 
and artistic at- 
mosphere. 

Motorists 
should be up 
and on their way 
at daybreak so 
that they may 
reach the sum- 
mit of the San 
Juan grade as 
the sun mounts 
high over the 
coast range and 
the Sierras. 

Once over the 
grade the route 
winds through 
Salinas, thence 
on over to Del 
Monte and Mon- 
terey. 

At the old 
Mission town of 
Monterey one 
finds the rem- 
nants of ro- 
mance, not of 
the Mission day, but the earliest his- 
tory of California as a part of the 
United States. It was for a time the 
capital of the State, and the first Bear 
Flag was raised on its shores. Mon- 
terey still is full of romance and quaint 
surroundings, for the descendants of 
many of the old Spanish families still 
have their homes there. 

From Monterey one journeys back 
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Obispo, Santa 
Barbara, Los 
Angeles and a 
swing coastward 
down to San 
Diego nestling 
beside its beau- 
tiful bay on the 
Pacific. 

There are 
many _interest- 
ing stopp ing 
places all along 
this picturesque 
route; on this 
highway, which 
is called from 
the days of the 
Padres, El Ca- 
mino Real (the 
King’s Higli- 
way) is_ situ- 
ated most of 
the famous Mis- 
sions of Cali- 
fornia. 

South of Te- 
hachapi Moun- 
tains, which is 
the dividing line 
between North- 
ern and Southern California, there 
are as interesting places to tour as in 
any place in the world. While North- 
ern California still carries the land- 
marks and scars of the days of the 
pioneers and gold-seekers of ’49, the 
southland agitates these stirring times, 
which pulsated with the American 
spirit of advancement and the seek- 
ing for commercial contact. 
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In the Santa Cruz Mountains 


In the Southland, one feels the at- 
mospheric influences that directs one’s 
thoughts to the warmer Latin coun- 
tries, especially that of Spain. It is 
the orange grove, the ucre and date 
palms, not to mention the cactus that 
gives this part of California, with its 
balmy climate, a tropical setting. In 
such a foreground and background, 
the good old Padres from the land of 
Spain, under the leadership of the 
venerable Junipero Serra, have set up 
in the Missions, lasting monuments of 
their untiring, unselfishness towards 
mankind in behalf of Christianity. 

Not only are these Missions to be 
seen on every hand, but there is still 
in evidence hundreds of old adobe 
homes that in their day were con- 
sidered palaces. 

And too, may be found mary of tic 
descendants of the Grandees, wh» fol- 
lowed the trail blazed by the foot- 
prints of the Padres, where they had 
come to the land of to-morrow to seek 
to retrieve lost fortunes spent at the 
Court of Spain. Intermingled with 
these were the adventurous natures, 
which had come to the new world, 
seeking the gold and precious stones, 
the stories of which had been brought 
back to Madrid by the promoters of 
that day. 

The gold and wealth which these 
Castilians sought, was there on every 
hand, but was not recognized inas- 
much that it was a wealth of the land, 
fertile and producing far greater than 
any other part of the world. It was 
not until the more prosaic Anglo- 
Saxon had come westward that its full 
wealth was developed, and to-day, 
commercially, the southern part of 
the State is challenging the North for 
its gold for supremacy. 

Those who have developed the land 
keenly appreciate good roads, and to- 
dav the southern part of California has 
by far the finest roads in the State. 

On the Coast route, one enters the 
southern part of the State at San Luis 
Obispo over the new State Highway, 
thence through Santa Maria, Los Oli- 
vos, with its quaint and most restful 
inn, and thence on to Santa Barbara 
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Skirting the shores of Lake Tahoe 
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on the shores of the Pacific. 

It is at the latter place that one first 
really gets the southern atmosphere. 
There is still to be seen the Mexican 
in velvet trousers, bright red tie and 
sombrero, and if on a moonlight night 
one wanders down into the old town, 
they are likely to hear the sweet strains 
of the guitar, as some gallant sings 
softly the passionate airs of old Spain 
to his sweet senorita. 

To-day a lot of the warmth and hos- 
pitality of yesterday is fading away in 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. The tourist with his dollars 
and cents has created a show man’s at- 
mosphere of tinsel and paint. One 
has to wander into the byways of this 
country to the old, small town to really 
appreciate what California was devel- 
oped from when Sir Francis Drake 
with his merry crew and the other hon- 
ored pirates sailed up along the shores 
of the Pacific. 

From Santa Barbara, the road leads 
through Ventura of to-day, which name 
has been corrupted from the more ro- 
mantic title of San Berna Ventura. 


-One thence travels on southward over 


Calabasas Pass into the City of the 
Angels. 

The metropolis of the Southland is 
the center around which radiates all 
the good roads. Following along the 
Coast, one goes southward through 
Santa Ana, the Mission town of San 
Juan Capistrano, on through San Diego 
where is located the most southerly 
mission in California. 

From the City-by-the-Sea, one can 
motor to the border and from the 
heights see Tiajunana, around which 
Mexican town has been fought some 
of the battles of the Mexican revolu- 
tion. Returning northward, the route 
leads over good roads, through River- 
side, Corona, Ontario, San Gabriel, 
Pasadena, back to Los Angeles. 
Thence still northward over the Te- 
hachapi Mountains, along the Valley 
route to Bakersfield, and thence, if one 
seeks a tour majestic in its picture, 
they should follow the El Camino 
Sierra, along the wild mountain range 
inte the fertile Inyo Valley, through 
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A bit of the Yosemite Valley 


Bishop, Big Pine, thence into Nevada, Gate to the Exposition, which cele- 


swinging back over the old Placerville brates one of the greatest achieve- 
road through the capital of the State, ments of mankind: that of successfully 
and thence on to the city by the Golden ‘building the Panama Canal. 
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float over him.” 


“He watched a great white swan 





YELLOW PINE 


A Story of Early Western Indian Days 


&yv Henry Meade Bland 


River where that flashing stream 

leaves the wonderful lake. Fur- 

thermore it was early spring, and 
the Indians had come from desert 
lands for the summer hunting and fish- 
ing. Their camp was buried deep in 
the forest, and only a bear or a deer 
would have known it was there; and 
even one of these animals would have 
walked through it scarce noticed; for 
the Red man, unless forced by hunger, 
never kills around camp, preferring to 
stalk his game off in the hills. Smoke 
from a fire in the front of a wigwam 
difted slowly among the pines. An 
Indian woman rose from her blanket, 
tossed a pine knot on the fire, and 
spoke: “I say, Yellow Pine will be 
here to-morrow.” She threw a second 
knot upon the coals. “He will come 
sure,” she repeated, looking wistfully 
up the forest trail. Turning, she went 
into the lodge. 

Her husband and her two children 
still remained by the fire. “You think 
he come?” said the girl, addressing 
her father in a timid voice. The stern 
eyes of the chief were turned on her 
as he responded: “Maybe he come, 
maybe not.” 

Yellow Pine had been gone a week, 
and when would he return? He was 
always wandering away. His peculiar 
habit began when he was a_ child. 
Three or four hours, sometimes, he 
was gone in the dark, dense pines, lis- 
tening, looking, dreaming. But now 
seven days had elapsed, and the peo- 
ple of the whole camp were excited. 

“IT am sure he lost!” said the little 
brother, not very comfortingly, to his 
sister. Then both children turned, and 


|’ WAS night time near the Truckee 


saw in the dim firelight the figure of 
the young man. Moving silently as a 
mountain lion, he had slipped into 
camp, and stood almost ever the fire 
before he was seen. At once the chief 
sent his two children to bed, while he 
proceeded unconcernedly to question 
his oldest son about the prolonged ‘ab- 
sence. 

“Much land, much country far be- 
yond,” Yellow Pine answered. “Take 
many, many days to journey over. 
Pretty soon I go.” 

The young man rattled the strings 
of yellow beads he wore, while the 
father pointed at them contemptu- 
ously. ‘Too much like women.” 

But one could not truly say Yellow 
Pine was really womanish. Very tall 
he was and straight; yet the deer-skin 
clothes; the feathers, and the gold 
beads he wore marked him as immacu- 
late. One would have guessed his 
muscles steel springs. His eye never 
missed a movement of shrub, animal 
or man who happened about him. 

“My trail shall grow ever far and 
farther,” so said the young man to a 
suggestion to stay with the tribe. 

“Some day you go, you never, never 
come back,” repiied the father, ‘and 
then we know the mountain lion has 
eaten you; or the Modocs have shot 
you with poisoned arrows. You talk 
too much to strange people.” 

The son shrugged his shoulders. 
“My trail never ends; for Yellow 
Pine’s muscles are withes, his tendons 
are bow strings that never break; and 
quickly he learns the new tongue.” 

“In the morning I travel,” he con- 
tinued, moving toward the wigwam 
for his mother to hear; but if Yellow 
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She moved silently out and stood by 
the willow 


Pine intended to go unnoticed before 
dawn, he was mistaken, for the sleep- 
less mother knew well his intentions, 
and determined none but she should 
prepare that meal to be his stay in 
his early journey. 

Morn had not yet reddened when 
the mother piled the campfire to blaz- 
ing. The day was such as only a Ta- 
hoean can know. The colors from sun- 
rise reddened the far waters. Yellow- 
hammers called, and robins sang; 
chipmunks darted playfully over the 


logs; and high in a fir tree a gray 
squirrel screamed in the manner of a 
hawk, and gleefully watched small 
birds scurry to cover. 

There was little said at that morning 
meal. Indian silence held sway. Only 
once did the mother shape a word, 
when Yellow Pine was ready to depart 
—the name of one, “Moona.” Yellow 
Pine’s childhood companion. The 
mother peered into her son’s face, but 
there was no sign that this magic 
word was any deterrent to the young 
man from his mission over the hills. 
Yet if any one could have held him, 
Moona should have; and indeed a 
quiver of emotion shot over him, as he 
remembered her once standing by the 
trout stream, with her arm around her 
sister. But this he smothered by 
promptly completing his preparation 
for departure. “I will come even if 
my trail is far, far over the hills. Look 
you for my sign.” He pointed to the 
great barrier to the west. Quietly he 
walked away, yet he looked again and 
again back to the silent figure by the 
wigwam fire, and at last was lost in 
the dense firs. 

Once out of sight, the real Yellow 
Pine began to appear. His vision as- 
sumed intensest alertness. His stride 
lengthened. He drew in deep breaths 
of the sweet mountain air, and sniffed 
satisfyingly the odors of fir and juni- 
per. His muscles were elastic steel, 
as he left the well known trail and 
plunged through the forest towards the 
wonderful height. 

Two-thirds up he paused, and swiftly 
turned into a canyon, where gurgled 
a bright stream. Following the brook- 
let a few paces, he came to a recess 
he had once hollowed out. He dropped 
down into it. There they were, as 
abundant as before. Yellow pebbles 
like those he had made the beads of 
his father had made fun of. He picked 
up one of the smoothest and shiniest, 
and springing to his course, climbed 
on. He was not tired now. His steps, 
or rather leaps, became longer. Once 
he stopped to glance back at the 
friendly lake, and pleasant palpita- 
tions shook him as he saw the camp- 
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fire smoke curling through the pines. 

Now he was out of the forest, and 
patches of snow in shaded nooks and 
canyons cooled the air. Only a little 
more and he would have again the 
great vision. A fawn sprang before 
him and ied on and up to the summit. 
A condor poised above the peak glared 
at the intruder. 

All at once on his left, through a 
chasm broke the glory. He hastened 
towards the opening, the prospect 
ever widening, till the empire of the 
day before broke before him. 

He climbed agile as a gray-squirrel 
to the top of a neighboring pinacle to 
gaze. 

At last he took from his roll sev- 
eral balls of dry fibre, and with some 
labor, yet, as one born in the primi- 
tive only can, struck a spark from two 
dried sticks. The fire fell into the 
cottony mass, and it smoked in a deep 
pall. He held his blanket over the 


smoke. which collected in a _ cloud. 


Quickly he withdrew the blanket, and 
a heavy puff rose heavenward. Twice 
was this repeated, and somebody back 
on the lake margin knew Yellow Pine 
had reached the summit. 

Once more he picked up his equip- 
ment, dropped down from the rock, 
and was lost in the scrubby brush and 
low bowlders down the suriset side of 
the range. 

In an hour he gained the circle of 
evergreens bordering the snow limit. 
And he felt a relief, for he knew a 
thousand denizens of the forest, some 
gentle and kind, others ferocious, were 
agaze at him from these leafy haunts; 
and perhaps, too, some of the Wild 
People had looked on him and were 
already prepared to run him to death. 

All afterncon he ranged down the 
new slopes, stealthily, like one who 
hunted, and would not frighten the 
game. Sometimes instinctive fears 
startled him, and once he leaped 
wildly into a sabine pine to escape a 
dangerous beast, which proved an 
awkward skunk—the only wild animal 
having no fear of man. 

Occasionally a tall peak across the 
broad valley caught his eye, and he 
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‘wondered what was beyond. A sing- 


ing arrow and a well directed blow 
from his tomahawk made a yearling 
deer his own. He threw a part of it 
on his shoulder, then deep in forest- 
gloom glided silently till it was time 
for roasted meat. Then he hurried 
ahead that he might leave far behind 
both the beast and the Redmen that 
might pursue him. He forded flash- 
ing foothill streams full of glistening 
trout. He slept in gnarled oaks, or 
climbed tall sycamores to glimpse the 
far-stretching levels. He _ sighted 
strange peoples hunting and fishing in 
quiet lakes and pools. He swam 
great rivers and ever pressed on; for 
was he not Yellow Pine, whose foot 
had gone a thousand times as far as 
the foot of any of the Tahoes? He 
paused to hollow out a canoe, and lay- 
ing aside his deerskin robe, he cruised 
in still waters, now startling swarms 
of water fowl, now resting from his 
oar as he watched a great snow- 
white swan float over him. When 
nearest his magic hills, he quit the 
waters, and bore on to the westward, 
for his trail must never end. 

A multitude of tracks leading away 
to these same hills now confronted 
him. As he passed on, the tracks 
were less confused. Here was the 
trail of a mother and two fawns. Here 
was a fawn following two older deer, 
and the prints told plainly the story 
of a lordly family; and even now in 
easy arrow-shot was a young prince 
gazing quietly from soft, liquid eyes. 
And here ran on leisurely the trail- 
record of a patriarch. Yellow Pine 
marveled. He pictured the monarch 
standing proudly at the end of this 
trail, and he knew if he followed far 
enough he would come within sight of 
this king whose head was branched as 
a giant live-oak. 

He started in a long swing over the 
grassy plains, now beginning to rise 
into foot-hills; and he saw with exul- 
tation the imprints grow sharper. 

Just ahead were the first low ranges 
of the hills he had longed to reach. 
Here cool canyons were filled with 
new manners of trees and shrubs. He 
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paused, intent, at a lark’s song, then 
pursued his way with eye keen on the 
trail. 

“You shall make my greatest story,” 
he said, half aloud; for now the im- 
prints in the damp spring earth were 
so clear he thought he saw the won- 
derful animal; and his long stride 
grew to a great bound. Always by the 
side of the big hoof-prints moved a 
trail of lesser prints, and these were 
followed by still lesser. Yes, this 
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ings too well. A rival in the chase! 
“Aha! old warrior cougar! He was 
mine befere you scented him. Why 
do you rush in to steal him now?” 
Did Yellow Pine turn back at the 
thought of the most mortal enemy of 
man? Not a whit! He only placed 
his hand on his tomahawk—only 
touched his quiver to see that it was in 
place; for might not Hungry-Killer, 
the mountain lion, disturbed in his sel- 
fish quest, turn on his foeman for a 
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“The long string of yellow beads he wore.” 


was the splendid king of these newer 
hills, and with him, on the way to their 
mountain fastness, was his royal 
family. 

The trailsman now came to a sudden 
stop. He carefully examined some in- 
truding markings over the hoofs of the 
deer. No, it was not a shadow of fear 
shot over him. He knew those mark- 


last bitter fight. Yet Yellow Pine did 
not waver. Lynx-eyed he followed on. 

And now what was this? Hungry- 
killer had turned aside. What could 
have made him desist from the chase, 
taking to the underbrush of the north 
hillside? But it was so. In a twink- 
ling he had gone. There was his plain 
retreating trail. 
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Again Yellow Pine took up the clear 
track of the great deer, gliding restless 
as a wolf upon an ever freshening 
scent. But here now was a print al- 
most effaced—as if pressed down up- 
on by some heavy weight; and here 
was another of the same kind! Yel- 
low Pine again paused to look dis- 
cerningly that he might know to what 
or whom to ascribe the new marking. 

It was not a moccasin print. Some 
other creature, perhaps man, perhaps 
beast! Who could tell? At any rate 
some strange enemy was after his own 
royal quarry. 

Suddenly Yellow Pine shot aside, 
even like the fierce cougar, into the 
safety of the underbrush. This foot- 
print of a man, for man it must be, 
was larger than he had ever seen. Per- 
haps fierce giants lived in these won- 
derful hills, and perhaps he was in 
the midst of their country. 

His momentary thought was to turn 
and fly. 

How far had he come? Where was 
he now? He looked back toward the 
familiar range, with its line of snowy 
peaks. To his surprise, another range 
rose between him and it. He was in 
a deep canyon in which grew immense 
gnarled trees. He leaped among the 
lower branches of one for a better 
view ; climbed up until he could see off 
to the west into the new valley on the 
edge of which he was now a wanderer. 
He was lonesome. He resolved as 
soon as it was dark to steal back to 
his own white hills. Yet, his unusual 
curiosity again took hold and impelled 
a desire to see the new land, and then 
he felt it safer to stay in his retreat 
than trust the chance of being eaten 
by cougars or wild men. 

From his last meal were remnants 
of venison, which he ate, and bracing 
himself in a snug, chair-like recess in 
the branches, for hours he strained his 
nerves listening to unfamiliar night 
sounds. Then he slept. When he 
woke, the sun was breaking into the 
newly discovered vale. 

As a matter of fact, interested hu- 
man eyes had seen the Indian the mo- 
ment he turned from the great deer’s 


trail. These same eyes (there were 
two pairs of them) had watched him 
disappear in the brush, had watched 
him climb the tree; had seen his rich 
deerskin dress and his warlike equip- 
ment. They had also seen the long 
strands of beads wound about his 
neck; and the owner: of these same 
wistful eyes had resolved that this In- 
dian should not only be captured, but 
should be taken alive and tamed that 
they might allure him to tell where 
the dazzling jewels were found. 

One of the watchers was, therefore, 
left to guard while the second hast- 
ened some miles away to bring trin- 
kets, hatchets and knives attractive 
to the Redman’s fancy. Hours of 
waiting brought back the messenger, 
and the two prepared to begin in ear- 
liest morning the parley which should 
bring the desired knowledge. 

It was well for their schemes that 
their wild man was now a prisoner in 
the live-oak tree, for on the ground 
none could outsprint him. Yellow Pine 
at first feeling himself unseen, held 
himself immovable as an oak-branch, 
but it gradually dawned upon him that 
the strange people had seen him, and 
intended to get him. He held his bow 
ready for instant use. 

As for Don Vega and Juan Retorio, 
they determined to show their prisoner 
by every act they intended no harm; 
and they began a series of signs and 
beckonings, which indicated they 
meant no menace. 

Yellow Pine’s savage instinct told 
him it would be easier to escape later, 
even if taken a prisoner, than to run 
for it. Don Vega took his hatchet, 
scooped a hole in the earth and buried 
the weapon, the two men watching to 
see whether the Indian understood. 
Then Vega and Retorio threw them- 
selves on their faces to indicate abso- 
lute harmlessness; yet when Vega 
started towards the foot of the tree, 
Yellow Pine ominously drew an ar- 
row. Negotiations were halted. Then 
Vega drew from a bag some meat and 
bread, and began to eat, offering some 
to Retorio, who also ate. Yellow Pine 
put back his arrow. It was plain these 
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people wanted to be friends, and why 
should he not be friendly. He climbed 
carefully down from his place, but not 
once taking his eyes from the men. 
Then slowly he walked towards them, 
studying their faces. 

As for Vega and his companion, no 
trappers ever lured their game with 
such triumphant exultation as they. 
They flashed rich amulets, and ar- 
ranged in rows their knives, daggers 
and hatchets. Yellow Pine stared at 
the finish of the treasures. He walked 
nearer, and to meet the givers half- 
way, took from his neck the burnished 
nuggets. 

Retorio and Vega were living, vivid 
wonderment. Could they find where 
the bead nuggets came from, they 
would be rich enough to return as dis- 
tinguished gentlemen to old Spain. 

The two Spaniards continued their 
friendliness. They showed him their 
fire-arms, but not daring to shoot, lest 
the roar of the gun frighten him. Fin- 
ally they rose to go down to the mis- 
sion, and the Indian, wrapped in aston- 
ishment, followed. 

Yet at the last moment his courage 
failed, and he slipped from his friends 
into a clump of live-oaks. Vega fol- 
lowed quickly, but to no avail, and at 
Jength he disappeared as completely 
as if he were not. 

They were two excited Spaniards 
that night, after the disappearance of 
Yellow Pine. There was the gold 
they had bartered for, with the rich 
nugget given them, together with the 
possibility of finding again this In- 
dian who held this secret of fabulous 
mines. Yellow Pine must be found, 
and lured till he could be prevailed 
upon to take them to his source of 
wealth. They were off to the hills 
next morning, scouring every nook 
and canyon. 

Yellow Pine, however, had by no 
means started on the long trail to Ta- 
hoe. There was more for him to know 
of this marvelous land. Leave it to 
the Indian to conceal himself in the 
forest from the sight of a white man. 
A thousand arts he uses so that the 
trailsman sees him only as the trunk 
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of a tree or a lifeless rock. 

Yellow Pine had not fled. He was 
determined to know the mystery of the 
new people. He saw that people of 
black hair and red skins, like himself, 
had much interest in the great lodge. 
Some of the Redmen coming from the 
hills, remained but a_ short time. 
Others lived at the town; and one, a 
girl, went about with men dressed dif- 
ferently from the Redmen and from 
the two he had traded with. The 
more he saw of this girl the most in- 
terested he became. 

Night after night, he crept nearer, 
until, in a hollow oak within the sound 
of the mission voices, he took his 
post. During the days that followed, 
he scanned every move of the people. 
He saw the cowled medicine men walk 
thoughtfully about, and knew them, 
because they seemed always instantly 
obeyed, to be the real chiefs. He saw 
those men whom he took to be war- 
riors, and one of these seemed a 
leader. Vega and Retorio, he saw 
move mysteriously out in the morn- 
ings, sometimes returning late in the 
evenings, and he fancied they were 
in search of him. 

Late at night he would come from 
his hiding place to get water and pre- 
pare food. 

Then he watched a little drama en- 
acted under the very branches of his 
hiding tree. The Indian girl went 
silently out and stood by a willow 
near him. Soon the big Sachem came 
and talked with her. Yellow Pine lis- 
tened as if he would absorb their very 
souls. He could only surmise what 
they spoke, but his surmise was as 
much truth to him as if he had under- 
stood their slightest whisper. The girl 
was half-consenting, then appeared to 
all but consent, then hesitated; and 
then one of the solemn medicine men 
in black took her away; and the big 
Sachem was angry. 

Yellow Pine understood. “This was 
a girl taken perhaps in battle. The 
big man wanted her as his bond-wo- 
man. The man in black held her his 
prisoner, and perhaps protected her.” 
Yellow Pine would work her rescue. 
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That night he early left the tree, re- 
solving to again meet his former 
friends to make them understand the 
trouble, if he could. 

Next morning he suddenly con- 
fronted them. They had not given up 
finding him. Tossing their weapons 
aside, they approached cautiously, 
while Yellow Pine stood straight and 
dignified. It is not easy to make a 
man understand who does not know 
your janguage. The clearest signs are 
misinterpreted, and in case of distrust- 
ing strangers, progress is all but im- 
possible. 

But Yellow Pine knew what he 
wanted, and how he intended to get 
his wants. Vega produced one of the 
gold chains, and with elaborate signs 
and gestures, dug in the ground and 
imitated the process of picking up 
nuggets. Yellow Pine smiled, and 
pointed far, far away. He made a 
movement as if to go, opening his 
empty buckskin bag. Then he picked 
up a pistol and clearly indicated he 
wanted pay for such an errand. Vega 
and Retorio started as if they would 
go along, but Yellow Pine, curiously, 
declined to move. Something else was 
on his mind. But what? Then he 
started to walk back to the mission; 
the Spaniards with him. As they ap- 
proached the olive crchard, they saw 
the Indian girl where she had been 
talking with the men in black robes, 
and Yellow Pine halted. The two men 
walked to where she stood; the In- 
dian followed. 

“T tell you what he wants,” whis- 
pered Retorio. “He wants us to give 
him the girl, and in return he will 
either bring the gold or show us the 
mine.” 

Yellow Pine placed his hand on the 
girl’s arm, as if to lead her away. 
Then he pointed over the hills, and 
reading assent in the Spaniards’ eyes, 
bounded off and was gone. 

Vega and Retorio watched lter- 
nately for the return of the young Red- 
man. As by mutual consent, the place 
selected was the point by the creek, 
which was now bank full because of 
unusual rains in the hills. Both Span- 
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iards continued assiduously to culti- 
vate the friendship of the Indian ward 
of the Padres, and this aroused the se- 
cret jealousy of Antonio, the big chief, 
who was resolved to make trouble if 
it should appear that either was win- 
ning her. 

Yellow Pine had been gone three 
weeks, when one afternoon Vega came 
hurriedly to the mission, found the girl 
and with her stealthily left the patio. 
Out of sight, the two hurried to the 
meeting place. Yellow Pine had ar- 
rived. He and Retorio were only 
waiting for Vega and the maid. In- 
stantly the two Spaniards emptied the 
deerskin sack of its glittering yellow 
lumps. The division went on to the 
last nugget, the largest of all, and a 
difference arose as to how it should be 
divided. Yellow Pine and the girl 
stood by, not understanding what the 
discussion meant. 

Both men talked loudly. Then Re- 
torio hurled an oath at his companion, 
which was instantly returned by Vega, 
who drew a dirk. A moment they 
glared. Then, crazed by their sud- 
denly acquired wealth, they clinched 
in fierce conflict. 

Yellow Pine and his companion 
stared in amazement. Then the In- 
dian saw that something must be done, 
and stood looking about, as if vainly 
trying to decide what. In a moment, 
action was forced upon him. Down 
the creek, not a quarter of a mile, came 
a crowd of rushing men and maddened. 
Indians, headed by the fiery Antonio. 
The two Spaniards were still in deadly 
battle. 

When Yellow Pine did act, it was 
swift and effective. He dragged to- 
gether the piles of nuggets lying on 
different deer-skins. Bundling all up, 
he held the treasure high above his 
head, rushed to the edge of the roar- 
ing creek torrent, and hurled the yold 
far out into the treacherous stream. 

Hurrying back to the paralyzed maid 
he gripped her hand in his, hissing 
“Ondowa,” the Tahoean word for 
“Come.” And the two young savages 
dashed into the forest, irretrievably 
lost to their cursing pursuers. 
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Story of a Weird Christmas Eve 


By Regina Miriam Block 


HE oddest Christmas I ever 

spent,” began the Superintend- 

ent, as he stared reflectively 

over his expectant audience, in 

the dancing glow of the firelight, “was 

the one I passed at the house of my 

old Cambridge friend, Sir John Tre- 
fusis.” 

The elder Basset paused a moment 
to appreciate the attentive silence 
which welcomes a proved and excel- 
lent raconteur; and continued, with a 
little smile of mingled pleasure and 
retrospection on his fine old face: 

“Trefusis,” he continued, “who is 
ten years younger than I, was my fag 
at college, where we sealed a friend- 
ship which the passage of years has 
left unbroken. Naturally, I left Cam- 
bridge earlier than he, and, growing 
tired of an idle life in the lap of lux- 
ury, or, rather, my mother’s town 
house, I entered the army and served 
for some years in India. After a 
sharp touch of fever, I procured leave, 
and my mother being dead, went to 
stay the Christmas time with Trefusis, 
who had only lately inherited his 
father’s beautiful country seat at 
Cressets, in Warwickshire, and was 
leading a lonely, but lordly, bachelor 
life in that historical retreat. 

“TI arrived there within a few hours 
of Christmas eve, and after tea and 
a long chat, we retired to the study 
fire together.” 

“And now,” said Trefusis, softly, 
breaking into a rather somnolent 
silence, “I will tell you about my new 
discovery.” 

His speech did not arouse any spe- 
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cial interest in me at the moment, be- 
cause Trefusis has rather a talent for 
inventing things, and has had several 
sugcesses in that line. Beside, I was 
feeling very lazy and “Christmasy” 
in the big Vieux Rose armchair. The 
light of the flames zigzagged across 
the copper hearth, showing up the 
deep inglenook, with its bell-tepped 
Cromwell clock and the jpale, soit 
tapestries on the walls, describing 
Una’s questing with her knight in the 
enchanted forest. Through the frosty 
bay windows the turret of the dove- 
cote in the rosery glimmered faintly 
in the twilight. 

“A new patent, Trefusis,” I queried, 
languidly. 

Trefusis shook his head, with a tan- 
talizing smile. 

“No,” he said, “a secret chamber.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, sitting up 
with a startled jerk, my lotus-eating 
attitude quite forgotten. “You don’t 
mean to tell me you’ve unearthe?—” 

“A secret chamber in this house?” 
finished Trefusis, quietly, “but that’s 
just what I’ve done. And it is a dis- 
covery which dispels a good many 
other mysteries, including the family 
ghost who so afflicted Mrs. Jenner, 
our old cook.” 

“But where?” I ejaculated. 

Trefusis waved. a soothing cigarette 
at me. “To quote Rudyard Kipling— 
that is another story,” he remarked. 

“Considering that you’ve scarcely 
arrived for your stay here, ycu should 
not be so impatient for the country 
news. It’s not polite.” Then he sud- 
denly changed his tactics, and began 
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in the bewildering manner of a born 
story-teller. 

“It all happened,” he said, “in the 
fashion of the most unusual episodes 
of this world have a way of doing 
quite unexpectedly. I was having an 
ordinary gas fire put in the cedar gal- 
lery, because I expected one or two 
friends on Christmas Day, and it is 
such a lovely cosy retreat. It used to 
get rather chilly in the autumn, whilst 
the big roaring blaze we start there in 
winter made it too stuffy, and so we 
decided that a heat you could turn on 
and off at your own pleasure, would 
prove a royal road out of my domestic 
dilemma. 

“Now to lay the necessary pipes 
down, the workman were compelled to 
remove the high-backed Spanish set- 
tle that is somewhat clumsily affixed 
to the cedar wall and stood there since 
my father’s days. I was a trifle un- 


willing to have it disturbed at first, as 
the rough manner in which it was 


fastened to the panelling always a- 
mused me, but at length I yielded, and 
it was ousted from its former posi- 
tion. I was superintending the work 
of the two men at the time, and when 
it was shifted, grew attracted by the 
odd fact that the panel directly behind 
the settee, was of a much lighter and 
newer colour than the remainder in 
the hall. So much so indeed, that it 
absolutely excluded any idea of its 
having been preserved by the settle’s 
standing against it. Instead it sug- 
gested the wall to have been patched 
up just there, to match the rest, at 
some period or other. My curiosity 
being thoroughly aroused by this dis- 
parity, I had the panel dislodged, when 
I was still more astonished to see a 
bricked-up wall behind it. The bricks 
were immediately taken away, and 
you may imagine my surprise at thus 
exposing a strange doorway leading 
into a slip of a secret chamber as dark 
and gioomy as a tomb.” 

Trefusis paused and fished for 
another cigarette. 

“And what was in it?” I queried, 
eagerly. 


“Nothing much,” said Trefusis, 
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with an affected nonchalance, “except 
a mirror, an old document, and the 
family ghost in the unenticing-shape of 
a specially extensive brood of mice. 
It’s rather uninspiriag to kill off a re- 
nowned and firmly-established ghost 
by means of a mouse-trap, isn’t it? 
But if you’re ready, I’ll show you over 
the place.” 

“Certainly,” I said, rising with alac- 
rity. 

Trefusis, whose trebly blessed 
sense of the poetically fitting in life 
had cemented our friendship at col- 


‘lege, lit a quaint Egyptian lamp end 


led me upstairs to the cedar gallery. 
This is the chief pride of his clan, for 
it is built on the side of the main 
landing, and is ascended to by that 
steep kind of spiral staircase gener- 
ally seen in fairy pictures of old Ar- 
thurian turrets. A great black griffin 
with sharp wings, guards the wooden 
post at the beginning of the steps, 
and when one has reached their mazy 
heights one emerges in’a low-ceilinged 
gallery of scented black cedar wood, 
so very highly polished that even the 
flame of a candle is reflected in every 
panel as on a fine glazed tile. The 
ceiling is moulded into a design of 
crawling dragons, old silver candela- 
bras reach out twisted arms from 
either wall, and between them, on dun, 
oblong canvasses, dream the chaste an- 
cestors of Trefusis; from the Eliza- 
bethan lady with the emeralds in her 
ruddy hair and the terrific ruff, who 
cherished an unhappy flame for Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and to whom ill- 
fated Queen Mary sent a gemmed gir- 
dle and seven precious phials of In- 
dian rose attar, down to Trefusis’ Cor- 
nish grandmother, with her stiff, white 
Quaker cap and the dim violets of old 
Tintagel in her wide-set eyes. 

A carved Spanish settle used to oc- 
cupy the end of this quaint retreat, 
but now I could see it had been 
pushed against the wall, whilst, where 
it had formerly been, I vaguely dis- 
erned a narrow black entrance not 
much broader than a man’s body. 

Trefusis took me up to it, and the 
red light of the lamp which had been 
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flashing back from all the panels like 
innumerable eyes from murky holiows, 
flared torchwise into the opaque in- 
terior. 

“This is the secret chamber,” he 
said. 

Somehow I shivered a trifle as I 
entered the gloom, _-sess. I found 
myself in a tiny room with worm- 
eaten wooden walls. There was no 
window, and the floor was paved with 
stone, in the midst whereof shone a 
terra cotta daub of a nude woman 
bending over till her fingers touched 
her toes, whilst from her throat hung 
a long chain bearing the famous Ne- 
fer emblem, which occurs so often 
on the monuments of the Nile land. 

Trefusis caught the spark of amaze- 
ment in my eyes as I straightened from 
regarding it. 

“Yes,” he affirmed, “it’s Egyptian 
right enough. The stooping woman 
doubtlessly represents the universe, 
and I suppose she wears the nefer or 
crux ansata, the symbol of inexhaust- 
ible life, as a kind of amulet round her 
neck, because the ancients believed 
that the earth hung from heaven on 
some wonderfui primeval chain, like 
a pendant. 

“But how did this Egyptian paint- 
ing come here?” I exclaimed. “It 
seems so incredible to excavate 
Sphinxes in a Tudor house.” 

“All in good time,” said Trefusis 
benteringly. “I will explain as soon 
as you have seen the mirror.” . 

He raised the red lamp a little 
higher, and pointed to a _ fair-sized 
circular thing that locked like an out- 
landish, platter, in the unsteady glow. 

I stepped nearer to examine it. 

It consisted of a round, very thin, 
but splendidly polished piece of sil- 
ver, and without question was of great 
antiquity, although it was impossible 
to determine its date, since there was 
neither dent nor flaw upon it, and by 
its general appearance might have is- 
sued from any big jeweler’s shop of 
the present day. But the most curi- 
ous part was, that about the entire 
thing ran a broad, gleamy snake bit- 
ing its own tail, and thus forming a 
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complete circle, according to the old 
Egyptian pattern. 

“Just examine that snake, will you ?” 
begged Trefusis. I leaned forward 
and drew my finger over it. 

“Why,” I ejaculated, “the serpent 
is made of looking glass. What a 
funny idea to surround an ancient sil- 
ver mirror with a strip of more mod- 
ern substitute. Besides, I didn’t think 
that people knew anything about mak- 
ing mirrors with quicksilver and glass, 
in the age from which this curio evi- 
dently hails. 

“Neither did I up till now,” as- 
sented Trefusis, calmly, “but do you 
notice anything else strange about 
this mirror?” 

I gazed straight into it for some 
minutes in silence; then I shook my 
head. 

Trefusis held the lamp so close that 
the whole surface became - suffused 
with a ruddy sheen, like the weird, 
blood-stained salver whereon Salome 
laid the head of her Johannes. 

“Think!” whispered Trefusis. 

I jumped suddenly as if I had been 
shot, my limbs turned icy cold, and 
my knees shook horribly. 

“Heavens, man,” I breathed, “I’ve 
been staring right into the thing and— 
and it hasn’t——” 

“Reflected you,” he broke in grimly. 
“Exactly; that’s my opinion all over. 
Look!” He stretched out his hand 
before it, but except for the lurid glint 
of the lamp, the burnished surface re- 
mained an utter blank. He turned 
round to me with a wry little smile, 
and we looked at each other without 
speaking; but his eyes were not smil- 
ing—they were scared. 

“Well,” he asked at length, with an 
uneasy laugh. 

I was still trembling. ‘Good God!” 
I said, “it’s witchcraft, downright 
raven sorcery.” 

“Yes,” assented Trefusis, “I’ve had 
a good many puzzling relics in my 
time—embalmed skulls of Peruvian 
mummies with living, growing hair, 
carved Chinese tricks, and Aztec sing- 
ing jugs, but I certainly never owned 
a Sphinx like this mirror, and I doubt 
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if I shall obtain an Oelipus to solve 
its riddle. Even the manuscript of 
my great-great-grandfather, who was 
rather a celebrated herbalist in Queen 
Anne’s reign, I found hidden behind 
it, does not give me the slightest clue.” 

Trefusis set down the lamp, and the 
mirror eclipsed into a silvery disk. He 
fumbled in his pocket, and drew forth 
a very meagre parchment missal, 
bound in yellowed vellum, and deco- 
rated with gold emblems in the style 
of the Florentine binders. This he 
cautiously opened and read out the 
clear Italian writing in quite a rever- 
ential tone: 


“Cressets-on-the-Hill, Monmouthshire. 

“In the year of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and two,” he spelt aloud, “ere 
commencing to inscribe upon these 
pages, I, Jasper Trefusis, twelfth 
baronet of our noble line, pray to God 
that none may discover the chamber 
of the magick mirror, wherein I will 
conceal this volume when I have fin- 
ish’d the write therein. Before lock- 
ing up the entrance of the room, I sin- 
cerely plead with my dear Creator 
to let this tome rot unfound, and our 
noble house, whose comfort kings and 
queens have graced with mirth and 
goodly cheer, to fall to ruin ere the 
obscure place be once more unsealed. 
I will fasten the door with mine own 
hands, and it shall be unknown unto 
my children. For in the chamber of 
the magick mirror have I seen many 
things by means of witchcraft that 
mefeels eerte the Lord desires no hu- 
man one to see. God in His wise phil- 
osophy hath lent me knowledge of 
His clean, sweet herbiage and spring- 
ing flowers, but a surety He doth not 
intend that which I have discerned in 
my very hall for me or mine, there- 
fore I will secure the door unto that 
knowledge with firm endeavor, and in- 
dite this missive to serve as a warn- 
ing to the unborn scion of my race, who 
may discover the chamber in defeat 
of my feeble prayers, lest the wisdom 
of its secret come upon him unaware, 
as it did to me. 

“Although the most part of my home 
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was builded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the hidden chamber of 
Cressets-on-the-Hill, whose first edi- 
fice was already famed unto the Nor- 
man Conquerors, as Flambeaux-sur- 
le-Berge was erected by Sir Aleyne 
Trefusis, a soured and surly misan- 
thrope, in the period of Henry the 
Fourth, to prevent his daughter, the 
Mistress Dorothy, who desired to 
elope with a Bohemian gipsy lover, 
whom he held in contempt; therefore 
he immured her in this little window- 
less closet behind the Castillian settle, 
her food being handed in to her 
through the narrow grating designed 
for that grim purpose, beneath it and 
the door. The girl, who possessed the 
obstinacy and pride of her kin, re- 
mained thus imprison’d for over two 
years, and at length died there of her 
privations. “Tis said that she would 
lie upon chill flags, more like a mad 
thing than a human creature, foaming 
at the mouth and shrieking impreca- 
tions at her father, into the dusk cedar 
gallery, where he would sit gloomily 
gazing into the fire with his grey- 
hound at his feet, appearing deaf to all 
her curses. But ’tis also rumored that 
when he beheld her body borne forth, 
she looked like a white spirit, an’ all 
her golden hair turned gray, he fell 
into a fit of melancholy and remorse, 
wherefrom he never recovered. 

“His son, Sir Nigel Trefusis, who 
was a traveler as extensive as Sir 
John Mandeville and the Welsh Hak- 
luyt, though ne’er gaining such wide 
renown as theirs, since he kept no 
chronicles*° of his voyaging, only 
learnt of his sister’s tragick fate and 
his father’s death when he returned 
from long journeys into the East. Be- 
ing the sole heir, he was forced to re- 
main upon his estate, though I have 
heard that it cost him many bitter 
pangs, for he was of restless blood, 
and loved best to be astray and wan- 
dering upon the waters of the world 
and enquiring into foreign matters. 
And thus he used the secret chamber 
for experimenting with alchemy, 
whereof he had learnt much in Araby. 

“Now this Sir Nigel had with him 
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a black servant from Libya, who 
painted the device of the earth-woman 
with the amulet on the floor, and he 
also brought the magick mirror, which 
was his chief treasure, and hung it on 
the wall. My grandfather told me 
that he had got it from an Egyptian 
magician, whom he cured of a malig- 
nant fever, and who was more versed 
in the black art and the lore of the old 
Pyramids and the priests of the land 
than any other man alive. And this 
magician discovered the mirror amid 
the ruins of a temple in the Nubian 
desert, whose date none knew already 
in that century. 

“Certain it is that Sir Nigel was 
fond vf brooding upon the mirror for 
hours, and one morning was found in 
the chamber of ill-omen, leaning up- 
right, with his chill lips pressed upon 
its surface, as if he were kissing a 
face, although his own reflection was 
not seen therein. 


“Yes, I have closed up the haunt 
of the mirror, for by some eerie spell 
therein it doth not give back any im- 
ages but those of reconcile matters 
which are no more, and can but be 
observed through its wizardry; where- 
fore God defend me from beholding 
them. And ancther instance about this 
mirror is, that its silver never tar- 
nishes, but hath remained © stainless 
and bright from generation to genera- 
tion. And besides, it is rounded, after 
the manner of the earth and all the 
spheres; as Galileo taught us through 
Copernicus. The Mahometans, in 
their rituals, run seven times around 
the Holy Caaba Stone in the temple 
at Mecca to symbolize the coursing of 
stars; the Hindus honour the circle of 
the sun, the Brahmans pray by wheels, 
and the Calvary Cross is set in one. 
Hence this Egyptian snake devouring 
its own tail. 

“Again, the mirror is framed in 
looking glass by some unknown fore- 
father, who seemingly knew the craft 
of forming mirrors then, long before 
we dreamt thereof. 

“Now to me there hath alway been 
a certain mystery about quicksilver, 
inasmuch as it and sulphur are the 
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prime essentiais for tne creation or 
any mineral, quicksilver being the ori- 
ginal factor, whilst the sulphur own- 
eth the cementing, which binds the 
twain into a solid substance. Again, 
the scientific title of Mercury is given 
to quicksilver, as it is ne’er to be 
grasped, and thus, in its elusive mo- 
tion, recalls the Latin mercury, the 
fleet harbinger of the gods and deity 
of thieves, who was known as Hermes 
to the older Greeks, whence our 
learned Milton refers to quicksilver as 
volatile ‘Hermes.’ Once more, the an- 
cient Brahmans called quicksilver 
‘rasa,’ and attributed strange magian 
qualities to it, for I conned it in an 
old Sanscrit play, the Ichandakau- 
cika, sent to me by an Eastern wise 
man, of earthly sprites, famed as Sid- 
dhasrasas, or people who, through the 
air of ‘rasa,’ turned to Siddhas during 
their lifetime, this word signifying be- 
ings dwelling upon earth, yet inde- 
pendent of the vulgar flesh and freed 
from the irksome fetters of our com- 
mon mortality. 

“Behold. Truth also bears a mirror 
in her right hand and the lives of men 
are as mirrors giving no sweet reflex 
back to God, but only blankness and 
illusive sheen. .. . 

“Therefore, as my soul is too 
weakly to destroy the mirror, I will 
seal up this secret chamber wherein 
mine eyes were opened wrongfully, 
and pray that none else of my blood 
may have the same fate in a future 
span. 

“JASPER TREFUSIS.” 

There was a deep pause when Tre- 
fusis had finished reading. I was the 
first to break it. 

“For in the chamber of the magick 
mirror have I seen many things by 
means of witchcraft that mefeels 
certe the Lord desires no human thing 
to see,” I quoted slowly. “That’s un- 
canny, Trefusis.” 

He was about to reply when we 
were suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of the footman. 

“There are visitors waiting for you 
downstairs, sir,” he said, casting a fur- 
tive glance around. 
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Trefusis seemed a trifle irritated. 
“Who are they, Gregory?” 

“Major and Mrs. Dennison, sir.” 

“Oh, the Dennisons. I suppose they 
want to pay me the respects of the 
season. They must have driven right 
over from Brendlemere. We'd better 
go down, old fellow.” 

“Why,” I said, “if you do not mind, 
I’d rather stay up here. I’m not ac- 
quainted with your friends at all, and 
this place absolutely fascinates me.” 

“All right,” said Trefusis, airily. “I 
thought it would turn you poetical, 
but don’t catch a chill. I have to 
leave you because dear old Mrs. Den- 
nison yearly brings me one of her own 
plum puddings. She did it when I 


was a boy at school, and she’s too 
proud to give it up now, even though 
I have a full-fledged cook and a han- 
dle to my name. So I must go and re- 
ceive it with all graciousness and due 
delight. 
case you get the nightmare. 


I'll leave you the lamp in 
Lead 
the way, Gregory.” 

I half regretted my decision as I 
heard the cheerful sound of their foot- 
steps dying away in the cedar gallery, 
but the room attracted me against the 
reasoning of my senses, almost as a 
snake allures a mouse. 

It was full of so many wonderful 
memories, of a young girl who had 
sobbed all her warm, tragic life out 
in its darkness, of a knight who per- 
formed outlandish practices of al- 
chemy within it. I could almost see 
him, bending over the embers, bronzed 
and wiry, his black servant waiting 
behind him, or perhaps he would sit 
and brood into the mirror—the mir- 
ror. I remembered it all at once, and 
wheeled round upon it. It shone above 
me like a sad, frozen moon. 

Sir Nigel had been found dead with 
his mouth pressed against its sur- 
face as if he were caressing a woman, 
and Sir Jasper, too, had seen some 
strange sights within it. A lightning 
inspiration struck me. Could it be 
possible that the mirror was really 
a supernatural medium in which one 
could behold unearthly happenings by 
looking steadfastly into it, as into an 
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ink-pool or a crystal? It might be 
probable, since Sir Nigel was said to 
have mused thus for hours. It would 
be interesting to attempt it; why should 
I not—but if the vision proved- too 
gruesome? Sir Nigel had _ died 
whilst 

I laughed aloud. at my cowardice. 
The sound re-echoed in the cedar gal- 
lery, and rolled back to me from the 
outer gloom like a lost voice heard in 
a wood. 

What a fool I was. I was not even 
certain that anything could be seen in 
the mirror, and here I was, shirking the 
merest experiment. Certainly I would 
try it. 

I placed the Egyptian lamp in a 
niche, fetched a tall, carved stool from 
the passage,.and, sitting down at the 
head of the saffron grotesque, gazed 
steadfastly into the mirror. 

For a long space my unflinching 
stare proved fruitless, only the silver 
flamed lurid and phosphorescent with 
the pale snake coiling around its zone. 
I was just about to rise, when suddenly 
the smooth lustre became blurred, a 
soft white mist crept across it, and 
the mirror seemed to grow larger and 
larger, until it appeared to fill the en- 
tire wall from side to side. Then the 
mist increased in thickness and parted 
like a curtain drawn asunder, and 
through the rifts I viewed a crude, 
terrific scene. 

I saw huge, grey cliffs rearing up in 
the midst of tremendous downs of a 
deep olive green, as fierce and false 
as moist lichen or lizard skin. The 
cliffs reared up, rugged and torn like 
petrified Titans battered into shapeless 
carcases in some vast, primordial bat- 
tle, and behind them the sky was 
golden with the flaring sun-gorse, 
whilst the sun hung ’mid the swollen 
clouds like the round gateway to some 
endless kingdom. And at the base 
of the rocks moved a horde 2f those 
big, tawny cave-bears which preceded 
man, horrible, cumbrous things, with 
restless paws, lolling tongues and 
shaggy hides; and on top of the cliffs 
above the gorge cowered a whole troop 
of men, casting great stones at their 
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bestial enemies. Some of the men 
were clinging to the rocks with their 
flexible toes outspread; their unkempt 
hair flung over the sides, little twigs 
with garish flowers were stuck behind 
their ears, and round their necks were 
brutal chains of talons. The sun 
smote their. brown, sinuous bodies, 
where the muscles leapt and strained. 
I caught a glint of their teeth, whiter 
than ivory, but all were either crouch- 
ing or lying flat upon their bellies, so 
that I could not see a single face dis- 
tinctly. Then one of them, who was 
the largest and strongest of them all, 
seized by a sudden fury of battle, 
aimed a.stone at the foremost of the 
shifting, growling brutes below, with 
all his force. The bear rose on its 
hind legs, dangling its unwieldly paws 
with a curious half-human expression 
in its pleading posture. The stone 


dashed straight through its skull into 
the brain; there was a spatter of blood, 
the great beast lifted its head aloft, 
and I could nigh hear its 


ululating 
bellow of anger and pain and rage, 
then it dropped backwards, quivering 
and dying, amid its panic-stricken 
companions. But the brawny man 
lept up with a shout, and his face 
grew discernible for the first time, and 
it almost paralyzed me with fear. I 
saw the whole history of human race 
revealed in that twitching, devilish 
visage, the cavernous mystery of the 
dead stone age had shaped that greedy 
jowl; from those snarling, back-drawn 
lips, the vast, tigerish struggle of pri- 
meval man for mastery over the ruling 
beast tribes that foreran him cried 
aloud, and in those eyes were the ani- 
mal passion for slaughter, and the 
quick, unbridled fervours of the blood, 
the horror of the totems and insati- 
able Moloch gods. It was there 
stamped like a brand upon _ those 
low brows, that massive, bull-like neck 
—the cruel hands that tore and rent 
their butchered meat in twain, those 
were the hands that would bring the 
sin of Cain into the world and the 
thirst and hunger of the mad emotion. 
Behind him I could imagine the whole 
course of evolution, with its reptiles, 
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its mammals, its bogs, and its fens, 
its torrid heats and icy coldness, the 
iron rule of climate o’er the world, 
and the savage battle of man against 
the brute; and before him stretched 
the age of nigh interminable darkness, 
of cannibalism, red-hewn idols and 
barbarian wars. 

Then the men above the cave-bears 
disappeared, and I beheld another 
scene. 

I saw the Nile River stretching like 
a grey-blue ribbon through the flat, 
spare land of Egypt, whose pyramids, 
looming from the East, cast their sharp 
shadows towards the waterside, above 
whose ripples the rushes bent, fluting 
with reedy piping. And on the right 
bank, upon a high throne of Egyptian 
ebony, sat a dead Pharaoh. He was 
garbed in a long, purple robe, o’ersewn 
with gold, flamy gold disks dragged 
down his ears, and a pot-shaped crown 
bowed his head, its reflex flickering 
upon his black, wide-open eyes. He 
sat shrug-shouldered, with his arms 
crossed stiffly upon his breast, whilst 
in one hand he held a leathern scourge 
and in the other an ebon scepter. His 
knees were pressed close together, and 
his face drawn and ghastly in his aw- 
ful silence. On either side of him 
stood rows of priests with shaven 
heads and robes of black Egyptian 
linen, fringed with blue. And before 
the dead king were many people, but 
first of all loomed a majestic woman 
in opaline tinted garments, pointing at 
him and crying out as if in condemna- 
tion, with her savage lids drooped and 
her head tilted back, so that the sun- 
light glinted along her brown throat 
and caught the chain of carved beads 
around her neck. And then, I knew 
that I beheld an Egyptian judgment 
of the dead, wherein the bodies of 
the departed were set up before their 
living fellows, and the friends and foes 
of the dead man came before him in 
numbers to accuse or uphold the deeds 
of his past existence, which were then 
weighed in the balance by the priest- 
hood, who decided if he should re- 
ceive an honorable burial or be ex- 
communicated from their faith. The 
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woman spoke on as if driven by vol- 
leys of anger and hatred; she stretched 
out her pale, supple arms and hissed 
through her set teeth at the mute Pha- 
raoh, and the multitude strained for- 
ward in one swaying unanimous ac- 
claim, whilst their mouths opened in 
a mighty uproar. Then the priests 
seized the Pharaoh by his golden head 
dress and hurled him downward from 
his ebon throne; and he fell forward 
limply as the dead fall, the scourge 
and scepter, emblems of the divine 
power he had misused so wickedly, 
rolled from his nerveless hands; he 
lay deposed, sprawling, with his proud 
face in the dust. And the people 
seemed to shriek applause, whilst the 
tall, regal woman who had derided 
him so passionately, sidled back to 
their seething ranks with arrogant, 
rhythmic steps. But from the rear 


of the crowd, an old, old hag arose, 
whose white hair flapped dishevelled 
round her face, and tottering to where 
he rested, tried to drag the rigid body 


from the sand by the stark, heavy 
feet. I could see the tears roll fast 
from her wan, oid eyes; the turquoise 
around her throat, shriveled and sal- 
low with many years, and sad. 

Then the piteous group faded, and 
I viewed Moses, the great prophet, 
towering on Sinai, with the marble 
tablets of the law. The sun burnt tense 
and tropic behind him, gilding the 
twin peaks of the mount and hazing 
his regal form. And his head was 
covered and bent as if beneath that 
vast, hopeless despair the seers share 
with God, his fingers pointed at the 
broad, golden Hebrew lettering on the 
slab, and far beneath him Israel reeled 
around the image of the golden calf. 
Hundreds had joined hands and were 
dancing drunkenly in circles, with 
wry chaplets of flowers in their locks, 
crumpled raiment, and eyes moist and 
feverish from wine and meat. Wo- 
men played the timbrel or clashed 
their glittering cymbals, beautiful dark 
youths shrilled upon the viols, swart 
slaves knelt on the sands in stupid 
prayers to the shining thing, rolling 
their frenzied eyes and foaming at the 
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mouth as if o’ercome by incense. Only 
one white-bearded elder stayed apart 
with face uplifted to the silent, mourn- 
ing figure standing like a forsaken sen- 
tinel of God upon the hills. 
The dying sun had bathed the entire 
scene with indescribable splendor, the 
mist around the peaks took fire and 
quivered, and thrilled as a veil upon 
the rosy body of some Titaness, the 
robes of the revelers were stained a 
vivid crimson, and the marble grew red 
as vengeance where the prophet bided 
his master’s word alone. Then the 
mount vanished, and I saw a huge 
double circle of menhirs upon a bleak 
and northern tor beneath the twilight 
sky. The stones stood upright like 
harsh gods, yet unhewn and unre- 
vealed in their full pristine portent, 
but pierced by the prescience of their 
might e’en to their flinty core. They 
glowered in rounds, each double stone 
crossed by a transverse third, and in 
the midst of the circle was a rough 
stone altar from which a baal fire of 
dry twigs soared in one straight spire 
of flame to the dull heavens. And 
above this altar paced many Druids 
with solemn ritual and song. Curly 
white beards covered their bosoms, 
their eyes were grey and colder than 
a Celtic cairn in the bleak moonlight; 
they wore white priestly vestments ar- 
ranged in clinging folds, their feet 
were sandalled, and they bore green 
alder and quicken boughs adorned 
with little bells in their runed hands. 
And as they walked round and round 
the altar with slow obeisances and 
chant, two hoary priests appeared 
from the outer circle, half leading and 
half dragging a young girl between 
them, so exquisitely lovely and slen- 
derly formed that my senses nigh for- 
sook me at the sheer sight thereof. She 
had evidently fainted beneath some 
overwhelming distress, her eyes were 
closed, and her slim body in its simple 
garb hung backwards like a_ storm- 
blown lily, over the arms of the old 
priests, until her unbound hair, pale 
and fine as amber, trailed on the moss 
as she went. Her feet were bare and 
faultless, and her skin so delicate that 
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I could see the blue veins of her throat, 
soft and pliant as a lamb’s. Every 
vestige of color had left her little face, 
and her mouth was open in a round, 
sick “oh” of terror. The priest 
dragged her up to the altar, and all 
the circling Druids paused in their 
ritual and bowed before her. Then 
one, in the center of the ring, came 
forward, his cloven beard flying side- 
ways in the wind, his frozen pupils 
gleaming like a wolf’s, and brandish- 
ing a great jagged knife of flint in his 
uplifted hand. The taller and stronger 
of the priests lifted the passive girl 
up in his arms, his wide sleeves fell 
back, and his copper bracelets shone 
red, whilst his hands rooved as if he 
would cast her inte the sacrificial 
flames. But as he raised the girl up 
and her eyes opened, and the full, 
dreadful import of the action flashed in 
upon me, I could restrain myself no 
longer; for when I beheld all the in- 
effable fear and shrinking woe and 
anguish leap with tragic iridescence 
through those haunting, emerald eyes, 
the priest, 


I sprank forward upon 
seized him by the shoulder and struck 


him with all my might. I could feel 
the woman slide from his slackening 
grip and flee past me, her fluttering 
robes brushing me as she ran. The 
flames upon the altar roared beneath 
us; che sparks shot hissing, the Druids 
screamed in panic, as we wrestled and 
strove and battled together: my breath 
came in panting gasps; I fought like 
one possessed; then I saw the great 
flint knife of the Arch-Druid descend 
upon me from above, a stunning pain 
seemed to cleave my skull asunder; 
the world turned red as blood; I gave 
a great shriek, and, throwing up my 
arms, fell headlong into a sea of liquid 
fire. 

When I awoke, I found Trefusis 
bending over me on the study sofa. 
He was looking white and distracted, 
whilst the butler and a stranger of 
medical and anesthetic appearance, 
were by his side. The room smelt 
strongly of brandy. 

“Well, old chap,” asked Trefusis, 
huskily, “feeling better?” 
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“Yes, I said faintly, putting my hand 
to my forehead. I drew it away 
quickly. “Why, my head’s bandaged.” 

“It’s all right,” appeased Trefusis. 
“You cut yourself a little on the look- 
ing glass and fainted. Now you just 
keep still , 

He restrained me with his capable 
hands, for I tried to sit up excitedly, 
as the memory of all I had seen flashed 
back upon me. 

“The Arch-Druid,” I gasped, “‘the 
mirror.” 

“You ought to know best what you 
did with the mirror,” said Trefusis, 
dryly. “Since we found you lying on 
top of it in a heap, in the secret cham- 
ber, after you screamed out so terri- 
bly. You must have had a regular 
fight with it, for you’d ripped out the 
very nails it hung on from the wall, 
and the silver disk was simply bat- 
tered and dented beyond repair, and 
the snake smashed to atoms.” 

Trefusis stopped and glared at me 
as if he expected some further eluci- 
dation of my remarkable conduct, but 
I smiled quite peacefully at him from 
my luxurious bed amid the downy 
cushions. 

“Thank God,” I answered simply, 
and as if to endorse my statement, a 
joyous peal of bells rang out suddenly 
through the clear, sane air without. It 
was Christmas morn. 

The elder Bassett ceased amid ab- 
solute silence, and re-lit his dead cigar. 
“That was my oddest Christmas I 
ever spent,” he repeated, as if in 
parenthesis. 

But still we did not speak. By some 
mutual instinct our eyes were fixed 
reflectively upon a large illuminated 
text which Cousin Nan had affixed 
above the mantelpiece amid gay 
bunches of mistletoe and holly. 

“Kyrie Eleison. Christe Eleison,” 
proclaimed the triumphant words, and 
’mid the sense of nameless mystery 
and weirdness upon us, we felt that 
they were true. 

The weirdness of the story and its 
impressive narration held the com- 
pany spellbound, and a tense silence 
followed the completion of the story, 
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for almost a minute, until the host’s 
voice hospitably invited his friends to 
replenish their glasses and prepare 
for the next story. 

“In calling upon the next speaker,” 
said Dr. Courthope, “I shall be saying 
all that is necessary as an introduction 
to whatever the bearer of it has to say 
to us. It is the name of a man well 
known in Birmingham for his interest 
in institutions which have for their 
object the care and training of the 
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young, and also for the wielding of a 
facile pen, which more than our local 
literature had been glad to employ. 
But like so many of his class, our 
friend shrinks from talking about him- 
self. I know, therefore, I shall be 
serving him if I request from his lips 
a story of an orphanage, with whose 
foundation, founder and history he has 
been intimately connected. 

“Mr. Enterquick, ladies and gentle- 
men!” 





EVENING AT THE RANCH-HOUSE 


Listen, honey, listen! 


My Only One, my Queen! 


That first time I seen you, the sweetest ever seen, 
I didn’t know which end was up; but this I knew, 
I swore into my hoss’s ear that I’d have you! 


Listen, honey, listen! 


My Queen, by Only One! 


Lean here against my shoulder! Don’t fool with my gun! 
That first time I seen you, your eyes, your dear, soft hair, 


I knowed I’d sure win you! 


Rope you, for fair! 


Listen, sweetheart, listen! To the sounds in the dark! 
Yelping of a coyote; and the little brook; hark! 
Cotton-woods a-patter, and hoof-beats faint and far; 
Queer black shadows ’round us; and the big evening star! 


Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. 





The Belated Christmas Tree 


By Gertrude La Page 


tled him, but he held his 
ground bravely in front of the 
brilliantly lighted window. 

“I can’t see a single thing I want,” 
complained a richly dressed woman to 
her companion, as they paused near 
the shivering little figure. “I think 
Christmas is awful! It just keeps you 
guessing to find something folks have 
not got.” 

The child turned surprised eyes up- 
on the speaker, and tightly clutched 
the treasure he held in his cold little 
hand. He was thinking: 

“If I buy the teeney-weeney little 
doll for Lottie, and the small bottle 
of cologne for mother, I’ll still have 
a nickel for sweet buns and one for 
car fare.” 

He looked at all the wonderland of 
toys, but ever his eyes wandered back 
to a beautiful red coaster. As he 
turned away at last with a little sigh, 
his eyes met the watchful gaze of a 
bystander. 

“Some wagon that, eh?” said the 
man. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, tit- 
idly. 

“Now, if I were a boy, thac’s just 
the kind of coaster I’d ask St. Nicho- 
las to bring me.” Then after a mo- 
moment’s pause: “I always wanted <ne 
awfully bad, but I never could afford 
it; and now, you see, when I can af- 
ford a dozen, I’m too old. Don’t you 
see, I’m too old, my boy?” he ques- 
tioned, plaintively. 

“I guess maybe you are, sir,” fal- 
tered the child. 

“There isn’t a doubt of it, er— 
now, what did you say your name 
was P” 

“Bobby Weston.” He felt sure he 
hadn’t told before what his name was. 

“Bobby Weston,” said the man, im- 


TT GAY Christmas throng jos- 


pressively. “Might you have some 
brothers or sisters, now?” 

“Just a little sister. 
Lottie.” 

“Ah, yes; yes, I knew it. If I could 
have had a tree, I would have had a 
little sister to share it—then,” he add- 
ed sadly. “Bobby,” he cried, throw- 
ing off the sad mood quickly, “Bobby 
Weston, Fate has brought us together 
to-night. Our souls are as one in the 
common longing for a red coaster and 
a shining Christmas tree. This would 
have been a damn—excuse me—ter- 
rible Christmas eve for me if I hadn’t 
met you, Bobby.” 

Bobby listened silently, with wide 
eyes, a feeling something like hope 
taking root in his heart. 

“You see,” went on the man, “peo- 
ple would think me rip-roaring crazy 
if I had a Christmas tree without a 
child; you know that, sir,” he spoke 
sharply. “And what I want to do— 
what I want to do,” tapping his shin- 
ing cane emphatically, “is to burrow 
you.” 

Bobby stared. 

“It would be a great favor, I a:«ure 
you,” te man went on hurriedly: “and 
now, Bobby Weston, we'll go in and 
buy the presents. That’s like my kind 
of a dream tree,” said he, pointing to 
the brilliantly illuminated one in the 
window. 

“Oh! Oh!” 
of a tree, too. 

“And what kind of a ball and bat 
did you always fancy?” asked the 
man. 

Bobby warmed up now. 

“TI always wanted a ball with a 
horse-hide cover and a white-ash bat.” 

“TI do, too,” declared the boy. 

“What kind of a dress and coat do 
you think my little sister would have 
liked?” continued the man, wistfully. 


Her name’s 


It was Bobby’s dream 
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“Mine would like a white dress and 
a pink sash, and a big blue coat,” 
cried Bobby. ’ 

“And a doll, of course ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” The boy’s eyes 
shone. “A big doll, and a teeney- 
weeney one, too, that will fit in the lit- 
tle dol] chair.” 

“Indeed yes,” said the man; “and a 
doll house to put them both in.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! of course. And a car- 
riage for the big doll.” 

“I fancied a nobby overcoat arid é 
cap to match,” said the man, pointing 
to a pretty gray cheviot coat. 

“T did, too,” said the boy, his cheeks 
pink and eyes sparkling. Thus they 
went on discussing the merits of 
many toys. Finally the man said: 

“Now, I would have liked my 
mother to have a black silk dress.” 

“My mother had one once,” said the 
boy quickly; “a long, long time ago, 
before my father died. She’s got the 
pieces yet,” h- added. 

“And what does your mother do 
now ?” 

“She heips to dress the ladies at the 
big play house. And s:ometime’”——the 
blue eyes flashed—‘“she’s going to 
_ take me and Lottie to see a really, 

truly play.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the man. 
There was a world of relief in his 
voice. “Now,” thought he to himself, 
“she can’t possibly interrupt our little 
party.” 

Bobby was too young and too ab- 
sorbed to be surprised at things. He 
didn’t realize that it was very unusual 
for the manager of a big store to wait 
upon a customer and to keep two or 
three clerks busy, too, on Chris‘mas 
eve. One even left his stand to de- 
liver messages at the telephone, and 
another was sent to charter a special! 
delivery machine. Never before hai 
this department store delivered such a 
big rush order—or received such a 
fee. 

“Come, now,” said the man joy- 
ously, taking the boy’s hand and iead- 
ing him out into the street, where they 
stopped a moment to buy little pigs 
that you blow up, and an automobile 
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that went alone, and which tooted ,:1o- 
riously as it sped away into the night. 
The man felt the little hand tighten. 

“I always wanted to ride in one 
he said. 

“Of course,” sighed his compario1: 

Almost before you could say “Jack 
Robinson,” they were rousing up a 
sleepy little girl from a poor tenement 
house, and speeding again into the 
night. 

The next stop was in front of a 
‘beautiful mansion. Bobby became 
uneasy—lest it all turn out to be only 
a dream. But, no; they were ushered 
in, and there before them, all lighted 
up, was the most wonderful Christmas 
tree; and heaped about on the floor 
were all the things they had bought, 
and many more, too. 

* * 


>? 
> 


* 2k 


The small girl, holding a doll as big 
as herself in one arm, and dragging 
a darling toy house in the other, said: 

“Is it weally mine to keep, Bobbie, 
forever and ever?” 

“Forever and ever.” 
who answered. 

“Who gived ’um to me?” 

“Santa Claus, my child. You see, he 
knows he didn’t do it long ago, as he 
should have done, and now he is mak- 
ing it up, and, by Jove! he’s paying 
all the interest, compounded.” He 
smiled happily, patting the child’s 
head. 

e 


It was the man 


a a * 


Before 12 o’clock the borrowed bab- 
ies had been safely carried home, with 
toys and new clothing and many pack- 
ages of food, and a big roasted turkey, 
and mince pies, and boxes of candy, 
and a little note for Mrs. Weston (with 
another big surprise attached), which 
said: 

“These few gifts do not begin to 
pay for the great happiness that has 
been mine to-night. All my life I 
have longed for just such a lark as this, 
and as I stood in front of a toy shop 
beside your boy, I found the inspira- 
tion in his eager face, and so became 
a boy again to-night, and have, at last, 
through him, tasted the joy of that 
much belated Christmas tree.” 





Christmas Festivals in the Open Air 


By Clara Hunt Smallwood 


“Behold Where Beauty Walks With 
Peace.”—Joaquin Miller. 


ECEMBER twenty-fifth in the 

great Southwest is not the cold 

crispy-white day we usually as- 

sociate with the name of 
Christmas. Sunshine, if not actual 
warmth, green things growing every- 
where, and the richness of flowers, 
their color and perfume, transforms 
the sacred holiday to the atmosphere 
of our Lord’s birthplace. This natal 
day, the day of all others in the year 
when hearts beat in unison to the time 
of peace and good-will, seems to find 
its most natural environment in the 
land of sunshine and flowers, the land 
said to be so similar in many ways to 
the Holy Land. 

Nearly all California cities for the 
first time last year (December twenty- 
fifth, nineteen-thirteen) had communi- 
ty trees. It was the aim that no one 
should fail to receive a goodly share 
of cheer, and material things for the 
needy. “Be a good fellow and act as 
Santa Claus to one family.” This 
plea reached out from the press for 
many days preceding Christmas and 
the liberal response brought to O! so 
many homes, those things for which 
the people were so sorely in need: 
good cheer, the necessities of life, 
and the gifts that gladden the childish 
heart. The finest, strongest, and most 
lasting gifts were the finding of em- 
ployment for men out of work. 

So far as is known, Riverside, which 
is gaining a reputation for religious 
atmosphere, was the first city in the 
United States to celebrate her festi- 
vals of a religious nature in the open 
air, her Easter Services, being the 


initiatory one. We should say, these 
were the first white people to worship 
in the open air, for the Indians not 
only worshipped in the open air, but 
worshipped the very air itself, together 
with the clouds that brought rain, the 
vegetation that nourished and gave 
them shelter, and the great Sun over 
all that gave life itself. The Christ- 
mas festivities in Riverside, were 
pretty and impressive as they were 
elsewhere, but here the old English 
custom of celebrating outdoors was 
followed. The same generous spirit 
was shown throughout the State and 
these Christmas festivals from now 
on will doubtless be a fixed thing. 
Everyone begged to lend a hand— 
the churches in Riverside gave up 
their plans for that night and turned 
their energies toward the park, the 
societies, the society people, each one, 
and all, joined in making this a suc- 
cess. A growing tree was chosen on 
the lawn of White Park, and will pro- 
bably be reserved for the “Christmas 
Tree” from year to year. It is famil- 
iarly known to the children as such 
now as they point it out with muni- 
cipal pride. The tree is an evergreen 
(Araucaria Bidwelli) resembling the 
tree commonly known as the Monkey- 
puzzler. On twigs and branches grow 
dark green leaves, close set and ex- 
ceedingly sharp. So very pointed are 
the leaves that he who would pilfer a 
twig as a souvenir would need the 
same pluck he would, should he at- 
tempt to pluck a bit from the cactus 
garden just back a-ways. All limbs 
and branches are placed with perfect 
regularity, the whole forming a tree 
of symmetrical beauty. This tree is 
twenty years old and nearly forty feet 
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high. With its tropical background, 
and festooned with roses and tinsel 
it was indeed a thing of beauty— 


“Such roses white! such roses red! 
Such roses richly yellow! 
The air is like perfume—” 


Thus it was on the night of the 
Christmas celebration, every one re- 
marked the balmy air, the comfort in 
it. It was pure and refreshing from the 
recent rain, and the thermometer pro- 
bably did not register below seventy 
degrees during the evening. 

On the ornamental light posts 
throughout the business portion of the 
town, wreathes of evergreen and laurel 

erries were hung. Many of the busi- 
ness houses smelled wild and woodsy 
for many weeks from their decorations 
of greenery and flowers. The city 


streets were hung across with small 
green and red globes of lights, the 
large star on the tip of the tree in the 
park blazed forth its radiance high 
above the surroundings, and the tree 


itself was all a-twinkle with the same 
red and green globes. Music was the 
leading feature of the festivities. 

A pageant of fully three hundred 
and fifty people marched through the 
park that night with Company M in 
the lead. As it passed in order the 
Boy Scouts were followed by the 
Campfire Girls: Heralds and Standard 
Bearer came next; next the Cantadores 
Club—a large company of male sing- 
ers who were dressed in brown cossaks 
of the Franciscan order of Monks. 
hooded and girdled with white cord 
and knots, and carrying lighted can- 
dles; then came the St. Francis de 
Sales Choir, and All Saints Episcopal 
Choir; school children of all nations; 
then the Spirit of Christmas of the 
Woods; Christmas Girls; King and 
Queen of the Revels, Pages and Cour- 
tiers; the Wassail Bown was borne 
along next, then the Christmas Cake; 
Standard of St. George; Lords of Mis- 
rule and Courtiers; Indian Mummers 
and Indian Heralds. The air rang with 
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melody and good cheer. There were 
solos and music by the Military Band, 
choruses in which the people joined, 
vocal solos, and more music. Only 
the music of sleigh-bells was missifg. 

Apropos of the growing tree being 
reserved in the city park for these 
open air celebrations each year we 
should like to launch a suggestion 
which, to us, is filled with much in- 
terest and many possibilities where 
there are young children in the home. 
Since conservation of our forests is so 
earnestly desired, and the—“Woodman 
Spare That Tree,” so often is suggest- 
ed, it seems that each family perma- 
nently established might have its own 
growing Christmas tree. It seems a 
pity that all the lovely trees used at 
Christmas should have to sacrifice 
their lives to the service, great as that 
service has been. An evergreen that 
is native to your locality should be 
selected. A small one, possible only 
two and one-half feet high, may be 
potted or kept ina tub. The Blue Cy- 
press of Arizona (C. Arizonica) is a 
good sort for Southern California— 
there are numerous kinds as beautiful, 
however. The coniferous trees grow 
slowly and seem particularly suited to 
the purpose of holding their glittering 
burdens. Keep such a tree and let it 
grow up with the children, keep it as 
one of the idols of the home to remind 
you all through the year of the lessons 
that came into the world on that birth- 
day so long ago. Maybe it will help 
you to live them. The tree would be 
guarded by the children next to the 
flag they love so well. Did you ever 
see any of our little California school 
children show other than deepest re- 
spect for the flag? I never have, and 
I have lived where I could see a host 
of them daily for several years. They 
would guard their Christmas tree as a 
live thing, if it had not a soul. This 
may all seem paganish, but children 
certainly love beautiful symbols; they 
love growing things, they love all out 
of doors, and Christ loved them. 
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By Jean Dalziel Wood 


ture on a branch of higher geology, 

given in Berlin by a German pro- 

fessor with the whole A B C’s after 
his name and a row of titles before it. 
Now, don’t ask me to be any more 
explicit than that. I merely know the 
bare facts, and bare enough the whole 
stony subject seems to me, but it was 
important enough to occupy the close 
attention of seventy-three diggers and 
one diggeress. 

The Diggeress sat diagonally in 
front of John Jacob Beverley, and took 
intelligent notes. John Jacob knew 
this, because he leaned over and read 
them, wretch that he was—but what 
will you? Wasn’t the Diggeress the 
only female contingency, and wasn’t it 
quite unbelievable that a woman could 
have acquired first-hand knowledge 
of the rare soil conditions referred to? 

And the Diggeress was a slight, deli- 
cate looking person as far as one 
might judge from a side view, and 
with the obstruction of a large, round, 
tan straw hat cocked up quite un- 
ashamedly over the other eye, and 
trimmed with one large brown straw 
rosette. 

“Doubtless,” thought John Jacob, 
“she is one of these modern blue 
stocking German women about ninety 
years old, and then some. But she’s 
got some corking notes, just the 
same-y—which is convenient.” 

Then the German professor A B C 
X Y Z ran down as slowly as possible, 
and the students ran out as fast as 
possible, and John Jacob heard some 
one say at his elbow: “Will ye be 
lending me yer fountain pen?” 

Of course it was the Diggeress, and 
John Jacob stopped before searching 
for his pen to take in the illuminating 


| WAS an extremely interesting lec- 


fact that she was extremely poor in 
the matter of years, possessing only 
seventeen or eighteen at the most and 
extraordinarily rich in the matter of 
eyes—and Gott sei Dank! no fraulein 
at all, but a broad speaking Scotch 
lassie. 

“Come along, that’s a good man,” 
encouraged the girl, “or McL, and 
McM, and McN will never get this 
telegram in time for their sailing the 
morn’s morning. They’ve booked with 
the ‘Titanic,’ d’ye see—maiden voyage 
and all that, and the boys’ll be looking 
for something worth while.” 

She addressed the message to J. M. 
McLeod, Esq., T. B. McMaster, Esq., 
J. G. McNider, Esq. 

“Thanks,” she said, absently holding 
the pen out to him and re-reading the 
address with care. 

“Shall I send it for you?” asked 
John Jacob, politely. 

“You're no thinking I’m delicate?” 
suggested the girl, abruptly. 

“Not at all,” answered John Jacob, 
with a grin. “I only thought to save 
you the trouble. Invite me to go with 
you to the telegraph office, and I'll 
invite you to come with me to a cafe 
in the neighborhood where we can get 
a bully cup of coffee and real choco- 
late cake with whipped cream on it— 
the national craze after sausage, beer 
and cheese.” 

The girl’s big brown eyes grew lu- 
minous. “Ye can drink yer coffee yer 
sel’, my good man, but it would be 
r-r-rare to get a cup o’ tea!” 

“Good!” grinned John Jacob, pro- 
ceeding to pilot the expedition, “it’s tea 
for us.” 

“Whatever would McL say,” ex- 
claimed the girl as they fought their 
way through the students munching 
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huge sandwiches of bread and sau- 
sage, “could he see the frivolous look 
o’ them!” 

“And who is McL?” asked John 
Jacob, grinning again. 

“Think o’ yer no knowing McL!” 
said the girl with a deeply regretful 
look stealing into her eyes. ‘Why, 
McL’s the very best sport ye’ll meet 
in a day’s march—and McM and McN. 
Why, my good man—I’ll no be saying 
there’s no such a thing as a r-r-real 
sport in Deutchland, but I’m thinking 
it’s no an impartial distribution o’ the 
real thing to put three such sports in 
wee Kilmarnack. Ah, wait till I tell 
ye!” and her eyes grew brilliant and 
soft. 

And they had to wait for the crowds 
of students swept them relentlessly 
from court to street, which they at- 
tempted to cross, although it was busy 
time in Unter den Linden. And even 
safely the other side, conversation was 
impossible, for the Guard was chang- 
ing. and broke into music as the band 
greeted Royalty represented by the 
Imperial Palaces. So, on the whole, 
conversation was quite impossible un- 
til they had established themselves 
comfortably in a very pleasant little 
cafe which overlooked the great, busy 
thoroughfare. 

John Jacob ordered post cards. 

“Let me introduce you,” he said, “to 
this hearty German custom. I'll write 
a word of greeting to my mother, and 
you'll just add yours. See?” “Oh, 
but it’s great!” cried the girl enthusi- 
astically, as she wrote swiftly: “Greet- 
ings from Scotland. “And we’ll send 
one to McL, and McM and McN,” she 
added eagerly. “Here, this one of the 
Brandenburger Tor. (“Ye’ll no be- 
lieve it,” she wrote hurriedly, “but I 
think I’ve found a r-r-real sport even 
here, but it’s not a German he’ll be’’) 
and here she paused to regard her 
companion attentively. ‘What sort of 
a foreigner are ye? American?” 

“But Americans are not foreigners 
to Scotch people,” he expostulated. 

“My good man,” she said, calmly, 
“if an American’s no a foreigner— 
what is he? There,-now add yer 
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w-w-word to it and be quick. I want 
to see yer name.” 


He obeyed promptly, frankly 
amused and showing it. 
“John Jaceb Beverley,” she ‘read 


thoughtfully; “it’s a bonny name, John 
Jacob,” she remarked deliberately. “A 
r-r-real bonny name, and the boys will 
be gratified when they read it to know 
that I’m out bummeling wi’ a man just 
as tliey told me to do.” 

“What did they tell you?” asked 
John Jacob, interested. 

“They said I was no to be making 
gir-r-rl friends,” answered Miss Scot- 
land, calmly. 

“What a funny notion,” observed 
John Jacob. 

“No,” contradicted Miss Scotland, 
“not peculiar at all, John Jacob. They 
are a dangerous lot, an’ ye can take 
my word for it.” 

“But you are one—shall I run from 
you?” 

“Don’t be shooting out yer neck, my 
good man,” advised the girl, calmly. 
“Wait till I tell ye. But before I do, 
will ye explain what’s wrong wi’ the 
looks o’ me? Is it my hat ye’ll no be 
liking ?” 

“Hat!” repeated John Jacob  va- 
cantly. “Hat? Why, it’s a corker; 
it’s a dandy,” admired the American 
fervently. 

“McL and McM and MeN thought 


it was r-r-r-ripping,” confessed the 
girl “Come along, then—what’s 
wrong ?” 


“There’s nothing wrong,” answered 
the man, hurriedly. “Quite the oppo- 
site. It’s your eyes, you know-—I’ve 
never seen such large brown eyes in 
my life.” 

Miss Scotland rose immediately and 
walked deliberately to a mirror and 
surveyed her slim, uncorseted self in 
piquant hat and loose fitting coat with 
such a straightforward and unflinching 
gaze that surely it rebuked the reck- 
less extravagance of beauty in the 
very eyes themselves. 

“I’m no seeing anything wrong wi’ 
my eyes,” she remarked calmly, seat- 
ing herself again. ‘“They’re just hon- 
est Scotch eyes and—mayhap ye’ll no 
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be having them in America. Do ye 
know many women, John Jacob?” she 
demanded, suddenly. 

“About as many as I do men,” 
grinned John Jacob. 

“And what do ye think o’ them? 
Come, hurry up—I want to know.” 

“Why some of them are not very 
agreeable, most of them are fine, a 
few are splendid, and one—I love!” 

“Then I’m sorry for ye, John Jacob, 
I’m r-r-real sorry, and there’s my hand 
on it!” ' 

“But why?” puzzled John Jacob. 

“Because, my good man, McL did it 
—loved a woman, d’ye see? McM and 
McN told me about it, and she’s prom- 
ised him honor bright that she’s marry 
him, and she broke her wor-r-rd, and 
married another laddie, and McL was 
wild. Of course he would be, ye 
know—that is, you would know if ye 
knew McL, and he took leave o’ the 
folks in his town and went and lived 
in a tumble-down castle that he’d in- 
herited from his mother, and then McM 


~ and McN came and joined him there, 
and they rigged up a laboratory and 
pursued the science of geology. And 
one day a wee bit of a bairn toddled 
into the lab., all alone, and looked the 
three over, and then sat down content- 
edly and said: ‘I’m thinking I'll bide 


a wee.’ And the morn’s morning out 
on the moor the body of a frail, deli- 
cately reared lady sort of a person 
was found stiff in a frozen death, and 
never a wor-r-rd was learned of the 
child, and McL swore that they’d raise 
her and educate her and keep her quite 
isolated from women, and though ye’ll 
no be believing it, John Jacob, I’m the 
wee bairn who’s never seen a woman to 
talk to till I came to Berlin day be- 
fore yesterday, and I’m thinking I'll 
be r-r-real careful and avoid all con- 
versation wi’ them, because ye can take 
it from me, John Jacob, they are not 
straight.” 

“And McL and McM and McN 
brought you up without the advice and 
without the help of any woman?” re- 
marked John Jacob, incredulously. 

“They did—and oh, laddie, it was 
r-r-rare. The long walks of our geol- 
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ogy rambles, the grey mists, the grand 
mountains, the glorious appetite, man, 
that’ll no be satisfied till ye’ve eaten ~ 
a mutton pie and had a cup o’ tea at 
Maggie Johnson’s. Then there’s the 
log fire, laddie, and McL wi’ his bag-- 
pipe, and McM, who can no recognize 
one tune from the other, and yet no 
celebration is complete till McM has 
sung ‘Archie McClelland’s Awa’ in the 
Hills,’ and McN—ye’ll go a long day’s 
march before ye’ll hear the like o’ the 
stories McN tells. It was r-r-rare, boy, 
‘twas r-r-rare,; and I’ll no be saying 
that I don’t miss it,” and the brown 
eyes of the girl got a trifle bigger and 
even a wee wistful withal. And John 
Jacob said: “And where are the fel- 
lows?” 

“They’ve gone to America to a geo- 
logical convention with some discov- 
eries they’ve made; and they sent me 
to hear lectures in Berlin at the uni- 
versity, and I’m no to be friends wi’ 
a woman—and so—-that’s all, John 
Jacob, and it was not half bad, the 
tea—-and I'll be going. Yer’ll no for- 
get about the woman, will ye?” she 
said coaxingly, and John Jacob prom- 
ised. 

In thinking it over, he decided that 
he ought to interest his fiancee in the 
little Scotch girl, and to this end he 
invited them both on a picnic. 

“Of course, you can’t expect me to 
be willing to share with a stranger, 
and a woman at that, one of the few 
days I have with you,” quoth the 
fiancee. 

And Miss Scotland said: “I can’t be 
bothered blethering wi’ women, lad- 
die, and McL and McM and McN 
would be so vexed. And when ye’re 
quite fed up wi’ yer Annie Laurie, ye 
will be glad that ye didn’t trouble to 
make us acquainted. And, laddie, I 
want to ask you—do ye know any- 
thing about women’s clothes?” 

“Not much,” answered John Jacob, 
helplessly. 

“Tt’s a r-r-real pity,” she answered 
regretfully. “I want to know if it 
hurts to wear a corset. I saw such 
comical things in the show windows, 
and there was the name plain as day, 
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so no one could never make a mistak2, 
corset. If you don’t know yersel’, Lad- 
die, just ask Annie Laurie, will ye?” 

“Ask Annie Laurie?” exclaimed 
John Jacob. “Why, Miss Scotland, 
she’d never forgive me for the imper- 
tinence.” 

“Then it’s worse than I thought,” re- 
marked Miss Scotland promptly; “if 
a human being takes offense at being 
asked any necessary question at ut 
anything, anything, then that per-r-son 
is not straight. McL and McM and 
McN say that all women are constitu- 
tionally a bit perverted morally, and 
they were so afraid I might become so 
that they used to discuss the ethics of 
the question—the general question— 
and they proved that nothing is wrong 
to answer that is honestly asked. So 
if Annie Laurie is the kind of per-rson 
who can’t answer a question, then 
she'll not only break her promise, but 
she’ll do it in a way that'll break yer 
heart. And I’m sorry for ye, Johr 
Jacob. Ah, ye should hear McL and 
McM and McN talk about being 
straight, Lad! And better, we should 
see them be it! And ye will see them, 
because I’m going to invite ye tc the 
tumble-down castle, and ye’ll find all 
I say is true.” : 

“I'd far rather hear them deliver 
themselves of their opinion about be- 
ing in love,” suggested John Jacob 
with a grin. 

“Then ye can just bide awa’ from 
the castle,” answered the girl, her eyes 
flashing dangerously. “It’s a perfect- 
ly sane, normal household, John Jacob, 
ours is, and there’s fun to be had, and 
there’s wisdom and there’s ethics, but 
we ha’ no time for silly blether. I 
mind that McL said once when I asked 
him what love was, that it was senti- 
mental bosh if yer could talk about it, 
and if ye couldn’t, then it was a funda- 
mental priciple, and ye’d no be reduc- 
ing it to a definition. So since ye can’t 
talk about it, we didn’t, and I’m think- 
ing you’d do well not to mention the 
matter to Mc. and McM and McN. 

Well as a matter of fact, John 
Jacob got no opportunity to mention 
anything to the three friends of the 
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little Scotch Lassie, for the next day 
after this conversation, the news was 
flashed round the wide earth that the 
Titanic had finished her first and only 
voyage with a headlong plunge twenty 
thousand leagues under the sea. 

Although John Jacob had several 
acquaintances aboard the ill-fated 
ship, his first thought was for McL 
and McM aiid McN and the little High- 
land Lassie. 

As he read the accounts so familiar 
now to all the world, he pictured to 
himself the three friends in the situa- 
tions that must have succeeded each 
other swiftly in that quickly played 
tragedy, and finding himself appalled 
and dismayed at this glimpse of hu- 
man agony, he felt weak and power- 
less enough to try to comfort the girl 
who must see continually in her mind 
the death throes of all those whom 
she held dear, struggling frantically 
from this life and into another. 

She did not come to lectures and 
when the class was over he went to 
her pension and asked for her. The 
German maid of all work admitted 
him stolidly and banged with heavy 
hand on a door. 

It was opened presently and in the 
small aperture appeared the great, 
great dazed and glazed eyes of the 
lassie whose face was scarcely more 
than. an outline. 

“Lad!” she whispered, “it’s no true. 
Ye’ve come to tell me they were all 
saved in the life boats, haven’t ye?” 

“No,” he answered miserably, “they 
were not saved.” 

So she fell-a limp little rag just in- 
side the door. He picked her up and 
laid her down on the little bed that 
occupied three-fourths of the space in 
her wee room, and he made no effort 
tu restore her to a consciousness that 
would return soon enough with its 
horrors of realization. To the Ameri- 
can student already a professor in one 
of the big colleges in the Middle 
West, the meagerly furnished room 
with its Scotch trophies crammed his 
throat with a suffocating, hurting lump. 
A bunch of withering heather, a man’s 
torn cap—McL’s perhaps, a worn 
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glove, te property probably of McM’s 
and a geologist’s much used pick with 
McN scrawled on the handle in evi- 
dent haste. On the walls a great col- 
lection of photos and John Jacob could 
very well understand as he looked in- 
to the faces of those canny Scottsmen 
just how straight and strong they had 
been to rear a girl person as they had 
done. This'respect for them was in- 
creased, when, as he was turning from 
the little corner he noticed a picture 
that betrayed a secret. The Lassie 
herself sat before the great living- 
room fire toasting bread, and each of 
the Scotchmen from his position 
watched her and—there was no mis- 
taking the look in the eyes of each— 
that is, no one could mistake it save 
the Lassie herself, “and so,—and so, 
—and so,” thought John Jacob, “since 
that was the case, perhaps the least 
bitter end of that sad little history was 
the twenty thousand league jplunge 
under the sea, and the morn’s morn- 
ing may be breaking happier other- 
wise.” 

Then the wee Scotch Lassie came 
back to the black loneliness and emp- 
tiness of consciousness. 

“Dinna bide, John Jacob,” she said, 
weakly. “The lads would ha’ me be 
a sport, and I'll no greet, but I must 
be by mysel’ till I get it all through 
my head, for ‘I grudge them right sair, 
to the Land o’ the Leal.’ ” 

And John Jacob patted her on the 
shoulder and said: “Be a sport, Scot- 
land, and America’ll stand by you!” 

And America did stand by her, and 
not only America and the American, 
but the Swede, the Russian, the Aus- 
trian and the couple of Italians did 
their private and national best to cheer 
up the pathetic little figure who showed 
her sorrow only in her great, wide, 
childish eyes. They bummeled in all 
the beer gardens within a radius of 
twenty miles of Berlin, and they joked 
and teased and jollied each other, and 
sometimes they thought, they even be- 
lieved, that the Scotch Lassie had for- 
gotten and had been comforted. 

In all this, the fiancee of John Jacob 
may have been a bit neglected, which 
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does not matter, but what really con- 
cerns us is that she thought she was 
neglected, which matters a great deal 
to this story, for one day John Jacob 
came to the Rock Lecture a changed 
John Jacob, and when class was over 
the Scotch Lassie said: “And will it 
be true, Laddie? And has Annie Lau- 
rie broken her promise ?” 

“It'll be true and it is true,” smiled 
John Jacob, wanly. 

“Never ye mind, Lad,” she coaxed, 
“never ye care: she was no worth at 
all, John Jacob, and I’m thinking ye 
are well rid o’ her. There was McL—” 
Then suddenly, without any warning at 
all, her brave voice broke. 

“I’m thinking I'll be having catarrh 
in this climate,” she explained, care- 
fully accounting for her break. 

“But ye can take it from me, John 
Jacob, women are no to be trusted, and 
love is a silly school-girl’s notion, and 
yell be much better off to let it be. 
Ye’re bound to get fed up sooner or 
later, and it’s a bad business.” 

So the days came and went until the 
vacation time, and then one Sunday 
the little Scotch Lassie said: “John 
Jacob, I canna’ bide a day longer in 
Deutschland. I must ging awa’ to the 
hills the morn’s morning, and I want 
as many of the lads to come as will.” 

But each of the Bummel Club people 
had planned to go home. “All but me,” 
said John Jacob, “and I’ll come with 
pleasure.” 

“Then that’s enough!” cried the lit- 
tle Scotch Lassie. “Do you know, 
John Jacob, I’m r-r-real glad ye’re com- 
ing alone. It will be cozier and— 
nicer.” 

“Have you thought, Scotland, dear,” 
said John Jacob, “that it would be 
pleasant for us two to live together in 
the castle, and—everywhere ?” 

“T have,” she answered promptly; 
“and can’t we?” 

“We can, if you will marry me.” 

A troubled look crept into her eyes. 

“T don’t know anything about mar- 
riage, John Jacob—do you?” 

“Neither did Eve when she met 
Adam, but it all came perfectly right, 
and they married each other just be- 
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cause they were like us—all alone and 
needed each other.” 

“Tt seems to fit us, John Jacob,” she 
observed, after a bit, “though it’s never 
occurred to me that we’d have to 
marry. I lived with McL and McM 
and McN, and didn’t have to marry 
them. Are ye quite sure that we 
must?” 

“Yes,’ answered John Jacob, posi- 
tively; “it’s against our law not to. I’m 
a foreigner, you see, and an Ameri- 
can.” 

“What would I have to promise, 
John Jacob, if I should marry you?” 

“T don’t know how it goes in Scot- 
land, Lassie, but in America all brides 
have to promise to love, honor and 
obey.” 

“But, John Jacob, I don’t know what 
love is!” she cried, a bit impatiently. 

Then John Jacob took her two hands 
and held them tightly clutched in his. 
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“Lassie, I know what love is, and I 
know what marriage is, and if you’re 
willing that I should know for us both, 
and promise for us both, I'll take all 
the responsibility, may I?” 

“And will ye take the responsibility 
o’ my breaking such the promise that 
you are going to make for me?” 

“Yes, for if you break it, it will be 
my fault, for it will mean that I have 
failed to make you happy.” 

“To make me happy—nay, my ain 
puir laddies, ye’ve no need to trouble 
to make me happy. I’m planning how 
I can make you happy!” 

“Then that makes it all right,” an- 
swered John Jacob, smiling radiantly. 
“And when will you begin your task, 
Lassie ?” 

She opened her great eyes wide with 
astonishment, and answered: “Why. 
just as we planned, Laddie, the morn’s 
morning. Is it no soon enough. ’ 





LEST THE GOD GO 


Heart, little heart of mine, be still. 
We are too glad to-day. 

Heart, little heart of mine, 
Do not cry out that way 

With joy; but, oh! walk softly, softly, so. 
Dear little heart, I pray. 


Hush, little heart ot mine. - 
Let us cast down our eyes. 
Hush, heart, little heart of mine, 
Pray you, be wise, be wise. 
For from the heart that welcomes him, 


List! 


I have heard Love flies. 


Hush, heart, and let us veil 
Our joys in vestures gray. 

Heart, heart, little heart of mine, 
Let us look down, this way. 

And oh, perchance, if we walk carefully, 
The good god Love will stay. 


Mary Caro._yn Davies.. 





THE VESERITO 


By Gus Seel 


HE two men drained their cof- 

fee cups and rose simultane- 

ously; an oil lamp shed sallow 

rays over the emptied break- 

fast dishes; the pale gray of early 
dawn filtered through the window. 

“Did you and Juan get the Rincon 
fence fixed yesterday?” asked George 
Westerling, caporal of the Coyote 
Ranch, as they walked towards the 
corrals. 

“Yeah,” responded Arthur Lytton, 
cupping his hands to light a cigarette. 

“Well, I reckon you better ride the 
south pasture to-day, and see if you 
can pick up some skins. Chula got 
fivé outa the Laguna Larga yesterday, 
and if you do as well, I’ll have enough 
for a load.” 

They followed a narrow trail, wind- 
ing through thick, dry grass, to a small 
gate hung in barbed-wire fence. Two 
hundred yards on their right lay the 
corrals and cattle sheds; to their rear 
were the modest ranch house and great 
barns; still further back, in a wooded 
valley, the humble dwellings tenanted 
by the ranch hands. 

Far beyond the net work of corrals, 
the eastern sky was crimsoning. A 
Mexican boy, mounted upon a wiry 
Spanish mule, was herding the remuda, 
led by a white bell-mare, into the 
largest corral. Several vaqueros, with 
coiled riatas, stood about. 

Westerling and Lytton entered the 
big corral by the gate near the shed. 
The vaqueros began selecting their 
mounts. 

“How’s that cut on the Conejo’s 
shoulder, Arthur?” inquired Wester- 
ling. 

“I’m goin’ to look at it. I was hop- 
ing to ride him.” 

The loop of his riata trailing over 


the sand, Lytton went toward the 
group of horses milling in a corner. 
Three vaqueros were pulling as many 
unwilling beasts toward the long shed. 
A dark-bay horse showed his head 
with distended eyes, flaring nostrils, 
and quivering ears. The Conejo ducked 
with experienced cunning, but the un- 
erring noose settled about his neck. 
Lytton, leaning back on the riata, 
dragged him out into the open. The 
remaining horses began a mad dash 
about the corral fence to where Wes- 
terling waited with four vaqueros. 

Lytton took a half-hitch about the 
powerful snubbing post in the center 
of the corral. He brought a bottle of 
black medicine from a dusty shelf in 
the shed, and applied the ointment to 
a nasty cut in the Conejo’s shoulder. 
Having done so, he slipped the noose. 

Again he approached the squirming 
mass of horses; again the riata shot 
out, ensnaring a tall, raw-boned, iron- 
gray animal. He pulled the horse 
over to the shed. 

“Conejo’s still in pretty bad shape, 
West,” he said. “I’ll have to use this 
blamed Porfirio to-day— Hold still, 
you unfortunate hijo de Diablo,” he 
thundered at the restive iron-grey. 

“Lupe tells me that the cattle are 
droppin’ right smart in the Upper pas- 
ture, so I’m goin’ to send him up 
there,’ said Westerling, as he tied a 
latigo strap. “This has sure been one 
h——1 of a winter! I reckon we'll lose 
all of 2,000 head. Tell Juan to fix you 
up a snack; you'll be out all day, an’ 
then some.” 

“Say, the Chiquito tells me he saw 
a colt with the paint mare this morn- 
ing.” Westerling paused, and looked 
rather queerly at Lytton, who was 
fastening his spurs; then he added: 
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“If you see Miss Nellie, I guess you'd 
better tell her. I expect she’ll want to 
send for ’em.” 

His chaps and spurs buckled on, 
Lytton straightened up. “Ar-right,” 
he grunted. 

He swung into the saddle and rode 
off, jabbing the rowels into the gray 
flanks. 

Westerling looked after him with a 
grim smile. 

“Quien tiene, Arturo, Maestro 
George? Parece poco triste, no?” 
quoth a swart-visaged vaquero, gazing 
dubiously after Lytton and his gallop- 
ing horse. 

“Quien sabe, Jose?” answered Wes- 
terling. “I think he got—what you 
call it?—too much crazy "bout one 
girl—quien sabe ?” 

Westerling laughed; and the white 
teeth of the vaquero showed in a re- 
sponsive smile. 

At the fence surrounding the ranch 
house, Lytton dismounted, and walked 


with a jingle of spurs and a rustle of 


chaps to the kitchen door. Inside, a 
very fat and very placid Mexican cook 
lazily sat dozing and smoking a cigar- 
ette. 

“Gimme a snack, Juan,” ordered 
Lytton, shortly. “Hurry up about it, 
too. I gotta get down to the south 
pasture.” 

He entered his bed-room, and took 
down a heavy revolver with a belt of 
cartridges. 

Retracing his steps to the kitchen, 
he picked up the “snack,” composed 
of a pone of bread, a hunch of roast 
beef, a dried apple pie, a paper of 
pepper and salt, and a paper of coffee 
and sugar—all neatly wrapped in a 
clean cloth. He replenished his stock 
of matches, and filled his heavy, can- 
vas-covered canteen. 

Directly the gaunt Porfirio was 
carrying him over the prairie in the 
direction of the south pasture at a 
swinging trot. 

It was a congenial task which had 
been alloted Arthur Lytton for the day, 
and ordinarily would have elicited 
from him a cheerful whistle, or a rol- 
licking song. But this morning he rode 
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glumly, with knitted brows; his honest 
gray eyes were dark. 

He came presently to the gate open- 
ing ‘into the big Bovedo pasture, the 
cream feeding-ground of the Coyote 
Ranch. The landscape spread out in 
endless, hazy distance, long, rolling, 
russet-clad hills. Lytton broke away 
from the wagon trail, laying a course 
across the virgin prairie to the little- 
used gate leading into the south pas- 
ture. 

The sun was about half an hour 
high in the crimson and gold east. 
Field larks, doves and occasionally a 
covey of quail scuttered from beneath 
the steady steps of the iron-gray horse. 
In the far distance could be heard the 
tinkling of a cow-bell, the heavy bel- 
lowing of some old bull, and now and 
then the eerie, dismal wail of a coyote. 
The atmosphere was of dazzling clar- 
ity, with just a touch of frostiness. The 
deep sapphire of the heavens presaged 
a magnificent day, not too hot, not too 
cold. Arthur Lytton should have been 
grateful for the tingling vigor in the 
air, the smooth, powerful stride of his 
horse, and the fresh, stimulating odors 
of awakening life in the prairie; but he 
rode sullenly, with gaze fixed sternly 
ahead. 

Yes, there was a girl. She lived ten 
miles beyond the south pasture at 
Santa Clara, the ranch-home of old 
Tom Destin, her father. Miss Destin 
was a young lady, for whom the word 
“unusual” hardly suffices. The daugh- 
ter of an old Texas pioneer, she had, 
all her life, lived close to the heart of 
things. She could manage a spirited 
broncho with the facile hand of a 
hardened buster. She had been known 
to rope, throw and tie a long-horned 
steer in less than forty seconds, which, 
as you may know, is going some. Yet 
she had studied four years at a young 
ladies’ school in San Antonio; could 
play the piano indifferently well, and 
sing splendidly. 

It was in the matter of singing that 
Miss Destin and Arthur Lytton had 
met on common ground. Lytton was 
the possessor of a mellow, baritone 
voice. Miss Destin had heard him 
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singing the mournfully sweet “La Go- 
londrina” one evening at dusk as he 
rode into Santa Clara to deliver a mes- 
sage from Westerling to old man Des- 
tin. Forthwith she took pains to see 
what manner of man was this new em- 
ployee of her father’s. She was favor- 
ably impressed by the clean-limbed 
sinewiness of him, as well as his 
rugged, handsome features. He had 
been asked to the family supper, the 
first cow-puncher on record to be the 
recipient of such honor. Later he was 
invited even into the sacred precincts 
of the Destin parlor, where Miss Des- 
tin insisted upon his singing to her ac- 
companiment. 

Thus they had become acquainted. 
Arthur Lytton had nothing to conceal 
concerning himself. He was neither 


an Eastern college youth, banished 
from the ken of his fellows for mis- 
behavior, nor was he an exiled son of 
a rare old English aristocracy. He 
had been born on the Cibolo Creek, 
near San Antonio; his father was a 


-horse dealer. He had punched cows 
from Texas to Montana, and, falling 
in with George Westerling at a baile 
in Brownsville three years previous, 
had accepted Westerling’s invitation to 
work for him on old Tom Destin’s 
Coyote Ranch. . 

The progress of young Lytton into 
the good graces of both old man Des- 
tin and his wife had been rapid. They 
viewed the increasing intimacy be- 
tween the handsome young puncher 
and their only daughter without alarm. 
They cherished no hectic ambitions 
for the girl’s future. 

Nellie Destin and Arthur Lytton had 
drifted by pleasant and tranquil stages 
from a delightful comradeship to a 
ripe, warm ‘friendship. They were 
both absurdly young, absurdly healthy 
and absurdly vigorous. They had been 
content in the enjoyment of the mani- 
fold simpler pleasures of existence, of- 
fered in abundance by the daily life 
on the great ranch. Then came the 
awakening that broke to each the thrill- 
ing and eternal knowledge. 

At a dance in El Sauz the previous 
Saturday night, Lytton; innocently 
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transgressing, had danced thrice in 
succession with a blue-eyed, fluffy- 
haired little blonde from Corpus © 
Christi, who was visiting her relatives, 
the Radcliffes, at El Sauz. Never in 
his life had the young man experienced 
a more uncomfortable four hours than 
during the long gallop through the 
moonlight to Santa Clara with the 
justly indignant Miss Destin. She had 
not even permitted him to assist her 
to alight, nor to unsaddle her horse, 
when they arrived at the ranch. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Lytton,” she 
had said, with tense politeness, her 
red lips piquantly curved. “It’s too 
bad you didn’t stay in El Sauz with 
Mamie Billings. She might have had 
something for you to do.” 

“But, Nellie, I swear I didn’t mean 
nothing,” he had begun. 

“That'll do, Mr. Lytton. I said 
good-night,” she had retorted. 

And, never a word of love having 
passed between them, the jarring, pain- 
ful shock of that night had dazed Lyt- 
ton. 

This morning, like every other morn- 
ing following the catastrophe, he rode 
sullenly, was quick to exhibit temper 
or impatience, and prone to profanity 
on slight provocation. A cottontail 
rabbit, scurrying away, was followed 
by a bullet from Lytton’s .44, which 
snipped a flick of cotton from the rab- 
bit’s snowy tail. It was an open shot, 
and the miss annoyed him grievously. 
The language in which he made a 
serious effort to incorporate his feel- 
ings, was positively shameful. 

Toward nine o’clock he came to the 
gate in the south pasture, and shortly 
was threading the mazes of a mesquite 
motta. 

As Westerling had forcefully stated, 
it had indeed been a miserable winter 
on the cattle. One bitter, dry norther 
after another had sapped the moisture 
from the soil, and the grass was dry 
and yellow, affording poor nutriment. 
The ranchman usually figures ten acres 
to support a single head of stock the 
year round. The Coyote Ranch was 
not over-stocked. The best of its feed- 
ing grounds, the Bovedo pasture, had 
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been reserved for the fattening of 5,000 
odd head of three year old steers; as 
they were now grazing therein, the bal- 
ance of the range was relieved by so 
much. Nevertheless, the mean, dry 
winter had taken a heavy toll in cattle. 
Westerling had employed thirty extra 
hands under a straw boss, and these 
labored constantly at cutting prickly 
pear and burning the thorns therefrom. 
Daily they fed upward of a thousand 
head of starving cows, calves and 
bulls, adding a little cotton-seed to off- 
set the effects of a straight diet of suc- 
culent nopal leaves. Yet the vaqueros 
continually brought in word of cattle 
dying from starvation. For these, no 
recourse was left the worried caporal 
except to send his spare vaqueros to 
ride the pastures; each hide means 
several dollars saved. 

So Arthur Lytton, with his skinning 
knife tucked away in a saddle pocket, 
rode gloomily through the chaparral 
mottas, and up dry arroyos, his keen, 
gray eyes alert, now and then frighten- 
ing some lean, cadaverous animal that 
looked at him dumbly with large, sor- 
rowful eyes, and, as often as not, with 
nose and mouth full of thorns, a bloody 
foam oozing from the throat. 

He debouched from a dense thicket 
into a small glade, when he came sud- 
denly upon a slim, black horse, sad- 
dled and bridled, nibbling lazily at the 
sparse grass. Under a spreading mes- 
quite tree, a young woman, in jaunty, 
peaked hat, corduroy riding habit and 
tan boots, was bending over a small 
calf. 

Lytton checked Porfirio harshly, the 
beast rearing under the tension of the 
curb. The girl looked up and flushed. 

She was remarkably pretty, with 
healthily tanned skin. She wore a 
crimson tie, passed through a massive 
gold finger-ring, set with a large ruby. 

“Well, are you going to sit there all 
day? Get down off that horse and 
come here!” Miss Destin had a way 
of getting things done quickly when 
she used that tart tone. 

Lytton dismounted, dropping 
reins. 

The calf was truly a pitiable sight. 


the 
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Its tender nose and mouth bristled with 
spines. The furry coat clung loosely 
to the out-standing ribs. 

“Hand me your tweezers.” 

There was a wicked glint in the 
dark-brown eyes of Miss Destin. She 
looked him over as coolly as though he 
were the meanest peon. He handed 
the tweezers to her without a word, 
and crouched on his heels close by, 
watching her deftly remove the thorns. 

“Pobre little veserito,” murmured 
Lytton. “He’d ’a’ soon been coyote 
meat if you hadn’t come along, Miss 
Nellie.” 

Miss Destin bent closely over her 
work without looking up. 

“Guess its mamma musta weni over 
th’ Great Divide,” continued Lytton, 
encouraged by her silence. “It don’t 
— like it’s more’n bout eight days 
re) aw 

No reply. Lytton poured some 
granulated tobacco into an amber-col- 
ored paper, rolling a cigarette. He 
puffed quietly for a few moments, ob- 
serving the operation soberly. 

“TI got some news for you, Miss Nel- 
lie,” he remarked. 

“Well?” she queried from under the 
rim of her hat. 

“Bonita’s got a new colt. West said 
I'd better tell you.” 

Ancther silence. The nimble fingers 
drew out thorn after thorn, the calf 
lying passive, with soft, dark eyes roll- 
ing, its pitiful sides *eaving. 

“What color is it?” The voice con- 
ceded nothing. 

“T don’t know. The Chiquito saw it 
this morning when he was driving in 
the remuda.” 

“You tell George Westerling that I 
want him to take care of Bonita and 
her colt at the ranch. I’ll send for 
them.” 

“West ‘lowed as much. He sent af- 
ter em this mornin’.” 

There was a pause, while the twee- 
zers worked incessantly. 

“Arthur.” 

“Hunh ?” 

“Go get your canteen, please. I 
want to give this poor little thing a 
drink.” 
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Lytton arose with a creaking of cha- 
parros, and crashed through the brush 
to the side of the iron-grey. In a mo- 
ment he returned. 

He placed his felt sombrero on the 
ground, pressing the crown in, forming 
a considerable cavity. Into this he 
poured about half a gallon of water, 
sweetening it with a pinch of sugar. 

Miss Destin maintained an uncom- 
promising silence. She turned the 
silken nose of the veserito, now en- 
tirely freed of the cruel thorns, into 
the water. It drank greedily, though- 
awkwardly. The half-gallon disap- 
peared as if by enchantment. 

Lytton refilled the hat, and added 
more sugar. Again the little calf gulped 
heroically, then gasped comfortably, 
and made an effort to get up. As it 
did so, it emitted a tiny bleat. 

Almost immediately, faint and dis- 
tant, there came an answering low! 

“Lawsie,’ murmured Lytton, who 
sat cross-legged, “I hope this dad- 
gummed thing’s mamma don’t come 
stormin’ up.” 

“TI—I—I thought sure the mother 
must be dead,” she faltered. 

“Most generally they are,” assured 
Lytton, complacentiy. ‘But sometimes 
the old mamma cow goes off to water, 
leaving young Mr. Calf tucked away in 
the brush tolerable safe from the coy- 
otes, and sometimes when she gets 
back she finds the youngster has acted 
like bad youngsters sometimes do— 
chased off on its own account. Then 
she most generally has a dickens of a 
‘time findin’ the young hopeful.” 

An ominous crashing of brush 
sounded to the right of them, appar- 
ently about fifty feet away. They 
started to their feet. 

Coming directly upon the two graz- 
ing horses appeared a wild-eyed cow, 
head and tail erect, and mouth froth- 
ing! 

Both horses bolted into the brush. 

Lytton and Miss Destin stood ir- 
resolutely, the calf between them wob- 
bling upon its four skinny little legs. 
The cow snorted. 

Lytton drew his gun. 

“No, no, Arthur, don’t—don’t kill the 
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poor creature,” begged Miss Destin. 

Regretfully, Lytton replaced the re- 
volver in the holster, and the cow, hav- 
ing made certain of the identity of the 
calf, charged straight at them! 

Grabbing Miss Destin by the arm, 
Lytton dragged her around the big 
mesquite tree just as the cow rushed 
by. The frenzied animal stopped and 
turned; the calf came staggering to- 
ward its benefactors. 

Lytton did some strenuous thinking. 
In another second the furious cow 
would charge. The horses had disap- 
peared. He cast a despairing look 
overhead. 

Quick as thought, he caught Miss 
Destin about the waist, and, lifting her 
high, shouted: “Catch the fork!” 

Miss Destin’s athletic training stood 
her in good stead. As she swung her- 
self into the safe haven of the mes- 
quite branch, she heard the rush of 
the maddened animal beneath, saw 
Lytton dodge behind the tree out of 
harm, and saw the calf knocked spin- 
ning. 

Lytton made haste to climb up be- 
side her. Below, the mad light was 
dying from the eyes of the forlorn 
cow-mother; eagerly she licked the 
delicate fur of her truant offspring. 

Then, as the calf struggled to its 
feet, the cow nosed it off without a 
glance at the two human beings 
perched above. 

Lytton lowered himself. Miss Des- 
tin, disdaining aid, dropped beside 
him. They caught their mounts easily 
and soon were in the saddle. They 
halted, looking at each other shyly. 

It was very still; the sun was di- 
rectly overhead; warm, crystalline, 
sunlit air filled the bosky reaches of 
the motta. Their horses champed on 
the steel bits, moving restlessly. An 
oriole flashed by with a flutter of 
wings and a riot of color. A wood- 
pecker, drumming upon a distant tree; 
a redbird, warbling in dulcet strains 
to a prospective mate; the sharp, 
musical call of a chaparral cock—all 
served merely to intensify the deli- 
cious stillness pervading the wood- 
land. 
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Miss Destin drew a Mexican quirt 
through a gauntleted hand. Lytton 
scratched his head thoughtfully, then 
pulled his wide sombrero low over his 
eyes. 

“Where might you be goin’, Miss 
Nellie?” he inquired at length. 

“Ridin’.” 

“If you don’t mind, I’d—that is—I 
thought——” 

“Well?” 

“The Twin Wells ain’t over five 
miles from here, and I thought that 
maybe—that is—if you didn’t mind— 
why, I’d ride——” 

Miss Destin’s brown eyes met the 
gray ones for a moment rebelliously; 
then Miss Destin’s long, black lashes 
fell discreetly, and Miss Destin’s voice 
—very low and sweet—said: 

“Why, that would be real kind of 
you, Mr. Lytton.” 

They took a stock-trail through the 
motta, single file, the two ranch horses 
traveling at a long, easy, distance- 
covering trot. 

For the first time in a week, Lytton’s 
gray eyes sparkled, and a tremulous 
smile flickered about his strong lips, 
as he watched the trim feminine figure 
ahead. 

No word passed until-they came to 
the twin wind-mills, and let their 
horses drink. 

Miss Destin spoke softly, her coun- 
tenance averted. 

“Have you any lunch with you, Mr. 
Lytton ?” 

“Shore! 


Old Juan put me up quite 
a snack. I was goin’ to ride the pas- 
ture here to-day.” 

“Yes, I know. I told George Wes- 


terling to let you do it.” 


Lytton stared at her. “You—told 
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Miss Destin smiled demurely. 

“Certainly; you don’t think I want- 
ed you to stay away forever, do you ?” 

“Hunh!” Lytton’s snort conveyed 
unbounded amazement at this confes- 
sion of feminine subtlety. 

“Do you see that big huisache over 
there, Arthur?” asked Miss Destin, 
sweetly. 

“Uh-hunh.” 

Lytton found himself looking into 
remarkably pretty features, with 
brown eyes that twinkled mischiev- 
ously, smiling scarlet lips, and health- 
ily tanned cheeks, now underlaid with 
pronounced red. She looked away. 
Her voice floated back to him as she 
turned her horse. 

“Tt would be awfully nice to have 
a little picnic over there, don’t you 
think, Mr. Lytton?” 

An hour later, the remains of their 
lunch, littering a large bandana hand- 
kerchief spread on the turf between 
them, Lytton leaned indolently on his 
saddle. 

Miss Destin, bareheaded, sat on a 
dead tree trunk that Lytton had found 
for her. 

“Gee, but it’s shore good to be 
alive!”” murmured Lytton, drowsily, 
his eyes meeting those of Nellie Des- 
tin, tenderly. 

“Arthur!” 

Miss Destin leaned toward him with 
parted lips. 

“What is it, honey?” Lytton roused 
himself to a sitting posture. 

“Promise me you won't never, 
never pay attentions to any other girl.” 

Half-laughing, half-sobbing, her 
head pillowed upon his broad shoul- 
der, the girl listened happily to the 
man’s world-old assurance of eternal 
devotion. = 
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FLOWER OF THE FIELD 


By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


F UR the last time, Jincy, won't 
ye ?” 

“Fur the last time, Joe, I 

kaint.” 

The man and woman faced each 
other in the red glow of a Southern 
sunset. Against its flaming back- 
ground, the pale face of the girl 
showed like a cameo. 

Her words fell with infinite sadness, 
but the man’s handsome, boyish face 
grew red with anger. 

“All right,” he said, hotly, “if it’s 
come to the point where a puny kid 
kin come between us, I ain’t got no 
more to say.” 

The girl’s voice broke in a sob. 

“ *Tain’t that, Joe, God knows ’tain’t 
that. But he ain’t got nobody but me, 
my pore baby.” 

“He’s got his father, ain’t he?” Joe 
Lambert questioned doggedly. 

“Him!” flamed Jincy. “What mor- 
tal good is he to anybody livin’? 
Drinkin’ and carousin’ ‘round same as 
ever, and poor Mary not five weeks 
dead. My land, what did she want 
with him?” 

“Same as women folks allers want 
with that triflin’, no ‘count kind. Just 
let °em have a pair of black eyes and 
play the fiddle, and they kin git any 
girl they’ve a mind to. Only [ reckon 
Jim Catlin didn’t. Folks ‘low he wanted 
you before ever he courted your sis- 
ter. I know you never let on, but 
that’s the way they put it up.” 

A quick flush warmed the clear 
ivory of the girl’s skin. “Folks ain’t 
got no right to say that word,” she 
said hotly. “Mary was younger than 
me, and a sight prettier and pearter,. I 
won’t have ’em sayin’ she was second 
choice, when he don’t amount to noth- 
ing nohow. And the baby’s her baby, 


and I’m all he’s got, and I kain’t leave 
him.” 

“Ain’t I told you time and agin, I'll 
take him, too?” 

“Yes, an ’twas like you honey. But 
*twouldn’t be right to saddle another 
man’s child on you, and him a-livin’. 
I kin take in sewin’. And I wouldn’t 
keer a mite if jest you wouldn’t be 
mad.” 

“Well, I’m mad all right,” the man 
answered stubbornly. “And if you’re 
figurin’ on my stayin’ here and playin’ 
second fiddle to that blamed kid, you’re 
dead wrong. I’m goin’ to beat it. And 
it won’t be no land trip. I’m goin’ to 
sea, and I ain’t got no ruthers as to 
ships; jest so long as she gits me 
clean away from the Bluegrass. I 
want to keep on goin’ till I kain’t even 
think of it or you.” 

He pulled his hat down over his 
eyes, and turned to leave her, but she 
held out her arms appealingly. “You 
ain’t never goin’ like that, Joe. Think 
how long I’ve loved ye, honey. Kiss 
me jest once for good-bye.” 

He shook his head, though he did 
not trust himself to meet her eyes, 
eyes that had always reminded him 
vaguely of the darkest of wood vio- 
lets. “No,” he said, slowly, “ ’tain’t 
no use. I don’t bear ye no grudge, 
you nor the kid, neither. But I won’t 
kiss ye, and I won’t never come back.” 

The sun of a third summer had 
kissed the low-lying meadows of the 
Bluegrass into a sea of bloom. Jincy, 
looking out from the cottage window 
on the swaying billows of red clover, 
sighed a little as her thoughts ran 
back over the years. The struggle for 
existence had been hard, and she 
had at last been forced to give up her 
needle work. Country born and bred, 
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she pined like the baby for the fresh 
air. So when Solomon Crabtree, a 
bachelor, a pensioner and “huggin’ 
sixty,” offered to give the child and 
herself a home in return for her ser- 
vices as “housekeeper,” she gladly 
and gratefully accepted. 

She smiled as she thought what a 
wide field of labor that convenient 
title had covered. The old pensioner 
with the lame leg hed driven a 
shrewd bargain. Jincy had worked 
in his truck patch like a man, and 
had peddled his fruit and vegetables 
from door to door in the country town, 
with the baby perched beside her on 
the high seat of the spring wagon. In- 
cidentally, she had also milked and 
churned and cooked and _ scrubbed 
from sun up till sun down. 

“?Tain’t nothin’ but play for ye,” 
Solomon had grumbled. “I hope ye 
know a good thing when ye see it, and 
I hope, too,” here he leaned forward 
on his cane, with his lame leg bent 
a little to one side, “you ain’t look- 
ing for me to leave ye _ nothin’ 
when I die. I ain’t never goin’ to do 
‘ it. I’ve got as many as six female 
relatives up in Indiana, stylisher and 
better managers than what you be, 
and I’m goin’ to leave what I’ve got 
to one of the layout, so’s she kin keep 
up the name and be a credit to me.” 

She had never answered him back, 
though she had wondered inwardly 
how she was expected to display any 
vast amount of style in her threadbare 
gowns and out-of-date headgear. 
These were forlorn, even among her 
own humble class of “poor whites,” 
who attained to and expected little. 
But health and strength came back 
to her with the outdoor life, and her 
nursling grew rosy and dimpled in 
the pure air. 

The end of it all, as she supposed, 
had come two weeks before, with the 
pensioner’s last illness. She had 
nursed him faithfully, looking for 
nothing in return, and scarcely taking 
time to think what would become of 
her and the child. At the last, how- 
ever, the oid man's tardy sense of 
justice was too strong for even his 
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love of style as personified by his In- 
diana relatives. ‘“You’ve been a good 
gal to me, Jincy, and I’m goin’ to leave 
ye the farm and fixin’s. Try to be a 
leetle mite stylisher, but don’t spend 
no more than ye can help.” 

And he had been as good as his 
word. To-day found Jincy possessed 
of twenty acres of good ground, with 
its neat cottage and outbuildings, stock 
and poultry sufficient, the spring 
wagon before mentioned, and five 
hundred dollars saved from Solomon’s 
pension. Not a fortune, certainly, but 
enough with careful management to 
keep the wolf at a safe distance from 
the door. 

And Jincy, too honest to pretend 
greater sorrow than she felt, was deep- 
ly thankful for her good fortune, and 
lighter of heart than she had been 
for many a day. 

There was the sound of a heavy 
step on the little porch, and a shadow 
blotted out the sunshine flickering 
through the open door. Looking up, 
she saw the handsome, dissipated face 
of Jim Catlin, her baby’s father. 

“Good-evening. Thought I’d drop 
around and see how you and the kid 
was comin’ on.” He spoke uncer- 
tainly, with a smile which he strove in 
vain to render easy and assured. 

Jincy rose to her feet on the instant. 
“Why air you here, Jim Catlin?” she 
demanded. “Solomon wouldn’t ‘low 
ye on the place. It’s mine now, and 
you ain’t no welcomer.” 

“Kain’t a man see his own child?” 

“Not when he’s treated it like you.” 

“Don’t be so hard on me, Jincy,” he 
whined; “I allers did like ye best. 
You ain’t forgot that, shorely. If you 
would only half try, you could mak 
a man of me yet.” 

“Of you,” the girl echoed, with in- 
expresisble scorn. “There ain’t no- 
body livin’ or dead kin do that. I 
ain’t forgot how you married my pore 
sister and treated her so bad she was 
glad to die. I tell you, now, and it 
ain’t the first time, either, there ain’t 
scarcely room in the world for both 
of us, and I wish ye’d go and stay at 
the other end from me.” 
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Jim Catlin’s black eyes narrowed. 
“Along with that highfalutin’ chap as 
left you in sight of your weddin’ 
day ?” he sneered. 

Jincy’s cheeks flamed, and her 
breath came quickly. “He never done 
it. He quit because I wouldn’t leave 
my sister’s child to die, as I knowed 
he would ef ’twas left to you. Git out 
of my house, Jim Catlin, and don’t 
never dare to come back.” 

The man’s dark face had grown 
sinister and dangerous. “Not so fast, 
my lady. I'll go, but the kid goes with 
me. The law’s on my side, and I'll 
take him if it’s only to spite you, and 
beat out of him some of your foolish- 
ness.” 

At the thought of a biow falling on 
that tender flesh, the blood reeled to 
Jincy’s brain. Her face grew strange- 
ly white, and her eyes blazed like 
those of a tigress giving battle for 
her young. She made a quick step for- 
ward and caught up Solomon’s old 
army pistol from its place on the man- 
Then leveling it at Jim Catlin’s 
heart, she spoke steadily and slowly. 

“You may be telling me the truth, 
and the law may be on your side. But 
God’s on mine. I lost my sister and 
the man I loved. I ain’t goin’ to lose 
no more. You listen to me. If you 
ain’t out of here by the time I count 
ten, I'll kill ye. If you ever come back 
and I know it, I'll kill ye. And if I 
don’t know it and you steal my child 
away from me unbeknownst, law or 
no law, I'll foller you to the end of 
the world and shoot ye dead.” Then 
she began to count, “One, two—” but 
before she had reached “three” he was 
going, and by the time “ten” was 
reached, he was safely out on the 
dusty road, and shaking his fist at her 
with impotent rage. 

“Jest you wait, and I'll be even with 
you,” he shouted. 

And Jincy waited. 

All night long she sat on guard by 
her baby’s crib, with the old pistol 
clenched in her fingers. The darkness 
hemmed her in, and the world was 
lonely as her heart, the faithful heart 
that could not learn the word “for- 
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More than once she stretched 
out yearning arms to the silence, whis- 
pering, “Honey, how kin I watch al- 
ways? Joe, honey, if you was only 


get.” 


here.” But there was no answering 
voice, and the slow tears dropped un- 
heeded on the old pistol, and told the 
bitterness of hope deferred. 

Just after the early summer dawn, 
there came a succession of knocks 
on the outer door. Jincy did not open 
it, but called out warily: ‘“What’s 
wanted P” 

“Jest stopped to tell ye,” said a 
familiar voice, “that ornery scamp, 
Jim Catlin’s, done gone and got his- 
self drownded. Powerful little loss, 
too. Got roarin’ drunk, and went out 
in a skiff by hisself. Found it bottom 
side up about a hour ago, and they’ve 
jest got his body. I ‘lowed I’d stop 
and tell ye, as long as ye’ll have the 
kid to keep for good and all.” 

Jincy thanked the well meaning 
neighbor, and making her way to the 
little crib, caught the sleeping child 
to her breast. “You’re all mine, now, 
honey; mine and his’n, if he ever 
comes back.” Then with a storm of 
hot tears that caused the blue eyes to 
open sleepily: “Baby, baby, pray to 
the good Lord not to let me be too 
glad.” 

The hours passed, and by degrees 
relief gave way to a feeling of depres- 
sion, and that black cloud we call a 
presentiment shadowed Jincy. The 
night set in starless and dark, and she 
went to bed early to get rid of her- 
self. But in spite of her exhaustion 
she could not sleep, and toward mid- 
night she rose and began to pace back 
and forth in the little room. The four 
walls seemed a prison, and with a sud- 
den, imperative longing for air, she 
flung wide the shutters. From out the 
night came a call, faint as from incal- 
culable distance, pain-fraught, com- 
pelling: “Jincy, Jincy, come to me!” 

She stretched out imploring arms to 
the darkness. “Where, Joe, where?” 
But the night held her like a pall. 
“Only tell me, honey, and I'll come— 
no matter where.” Again she listened, 
straining her ears to bridge the silence. 
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At last, realizing that no further 
word would come to her, there slowly 
formed in her soul a fixed purpose, a 
purpose so strong and all-dominating 
that it left her no choice but to set 
about its accomplishment at once. 

Quickly she dressed in the black 
gown that was her best, and put a 
few garments in Solomon’s old carpet 
bag, as in a vague way she knew was 
customary with travelers. She but- 
toned the pensioner’s purse with its 
legacy into her bosom, and having 
made all safe about the house, made 
her way, with the sleeping child in her 
arms, to her nearest neighbor’s. 

When at last aroused, the good wo- 
man was voluble over Jincy’s insanity, 
as she regarded it. “Why, of course, 
I'll take care of the baby. He won’t 
be a mite of trouble. But you’ve never 
been ter: miles from home in your life. 
You'll be robbed and murdered afore 
you know it. Where you goin’ any- 
how, Jincy? You won’t tell? Well, 
may the good Lord take keer of you, 
for if you ain’t clean crazy, I never 
seen nobody as was.” 

But Jincy, deaf to all remonstrances, 
and with a last kiss for her baby, was 
already on her way through the dark- 
ness to the lonely little village station. 
The lone man in charge had evidently 
been enjoying a protracted nap, but 
she felt that as an official he must be 
an encyclopedia of information. Nor 
did he fail her. 

“Wharabouts was Joe Lambert the 
last time I heerd tell of him. If that 
don’t beat bobtail. Why, woman, 
don’t you never read the papers? Joe, 
he done took up as much as a quarter 
of a column, right lately, fine print, 
too. All about how he got his arm 
chawed off by a shark a-tryin’ to save 
an emigrant’s baby his fool ma had 
let drop overboard. Happened some- 
wheres with an outlandish name. He 
saved the kid all right, but he’s laid 
up in some New York hospital. Wait 
a minute until I get my specs. Meb- 
be I can find it for you.” 

So it came to pass, when the night 
train came thundering down on the 
little hamlet, it stopped for a moment 
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to take on board a solitary passenger, a 
passenger who grasped firmly a large 
and attenuated carpet bag, whose 
heart beat furiously against Solo- 
mon’s old ‘pocket book, but whose 
dark eyes were steadfast and unwav- 
ering. 

Joe Lambert lay wearily on his cot 
in the long ward of the hospital. His 
youth and strength had helped him 
through the worst, and he knew from 
scraps of conversation overheard be- 
tween the doctors and the soft-voiced 
Sisters of Charity that he might now 
be reckoned out of danger. But life 
looks black to a man with a living to 
make and only one arm to work with. 
The slow tears forced themselves to 
his eyes as he pictured himself going 
through the years crippled, and only 
capable of odd jobs, who had always 
made a hand with the best. 

A wave of homesick longing swept 
over him. Oh, to be once again in 
the Bluegrass, that dear land whose 
call sounds always in the ears of her 
wandering children. To feel the 
clover, soft beneath his feet, and listen 
to the music of the cardinal in the 
great elm above his head! He buried 
his face in the pillow. 

But he was a manly fellow, and was 
already adjuring himself to brace up, 
when there was the sound of an open- 
ing door, and a quick step that back 
in the Bluegrass he would have sworn 
was Jincy’s. And looking up, he saw 
her, very pale and way-worn in her 
dusty black gown, but with the light 
of a dauntless love in her tired eyes. 

She had séen him first, and now, as 
unconscious as if they had been alone 
upon a desert, she came and knelt be- 
side him, putting her arms about him 
and laying her cheek to his. 

“How?” he began, but she laid her 
finger on his lips. “Hush, honey, you 
mustn’t talk! Just hurry and git 
strong. I’ve come to take ye home.” 

She pressed her lips to his thin 
hand. Then: “I can’t stand it without 
ye any longer. I need ye and the 
place needs ye, and the baby needs 
ye to show him what a real father is. 
His’n is dead, so he ain’t got nobody 
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but you and me. And my, but there’s 
a world of work a-waitin’ for ye. 
Horses and cows to look after! You 
see how it is! I kain’t git along with- 
out ye, noway.” 

Joe hid his eyes for a moment 
against Jincy’s dingy sleeve. When 
he spoke, it was huskily: “Jincy, you 
ain’t foolin’ me a mite. You're jest 
tryin’ to make me feel fit for some- 
thin’, but to be knocked in the head. 
But I won’t tell ye no lie. If I’d a-kept 
my arm, the chances air I wouldn’t 
never have gone back. Not that I 
didn’t love ye. I jumped for that kid 
because, someway, its mother looked 
like you. But I was mad and stub- 
born, and I wouldn’t give in. I’m bein’ 
paid for all my meanness. Even if 
you do throw ‘yourself away on a 
poor chap who kain’t more than take 
keer of hisself, let alone somebody 
else.” 

His voice broke, but Jincy’s arms 
drew his humbled head to her breast, 
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with the beautiful tenderness of a 
mother for a suffering child. 

“Honey,” she said solemnly, “kain’t 
ye understand I’m sorry count’n your 
arm, but a little thing like that don’t 
make no difference to shore nuff love. 
The whole world ain’t nothin’ to me 
without ye. You're all there is for 
me and baby. Come home, Joe, come 
home.” 

When they at last reached the Blue- 
grass, the fence corners were bright 
with golden rod and the iron weed 
flaunted its purple along the road. The 
baby, too big to be called a baby 
now, welcomed them riotously at the 
cottage door, and Jincy gathering him 
hungrily to her breast, covered his 
sun-burnt face with kisses. Then, still 
holding him fast, she laid her free 
arm about her husband’s_ shoulders 
and smiled up at him through a mist 
of happy tears. “I reckon I’m the 
richest woman in all this world,” she 
said. 





INCENSE OF HIGH 


IDEAL 


“Crooked chimneys send the smoke up straight.”—Bulgarian 


Proverb. 


Men, mark the Chimney! Cobble stones awry, 


Drunkenly leaning! 


Poor and pitiful, 


Nor dream the Master-Builder there on high 
Bends all-compassionate above the city—full 
Of futile altars, straining towards the sky. 


What of the Smoke? Behold it darkling soar 


Nearer and ever nearer to the blue! 
Incense of high ideal, reaching for 

The Supreme Good, throughout the ages true 
From the first aeon; rises more and more. 


And I, though weak and crooked, yet have part 
In that majestic ritual of the years. 

And joy that wayfarers from field or mart. 
Weary of foot, and sodden with their tears 

May warm them at the hearth-fire of my heart. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 
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THE PINES 


By Mrs. Harry Michener 


the butternut u..2 that stood a few 

yards from the front door—a hand- 

some, impudent red squirrel, the 
exact replica in miniature of a red 
fox, and with all the fox’s cunning. A 
bountiful supply of nuts lay thickly on 
the ground, and as many more still 
hung in the tree. Three tall pines 
stood so close to the house that their 
plump branches touched the eaves, and 
the squirrel at once decided to find a 
place to store his nuts somewhere in 
the house; a red squirrel prefers a 
house to a hollow tree any day for his 
winter quarters. The pine branches 
gave him easy access to the roof, and 
he spent several days trying to find 
some cranny under the eaves by which 
he could enter, and when he had satis- 
fied himself he could not get in that 
way he started to gnaw a hole in 
the roof. 

We drove him away by peiting him 
vigorously with his own nuts, but as 
often as he was driven from the roof 
he persistently returned, and at last 
we tried to scare him off by firing a 
revolver at him. We did not want to 
kill the lively little fellow, so used 
blank cartridges, but he seemed to 
know it, and scampering to the top of 
the tallest pine he would chatter and 
scold, reviling us, no doubt, in choice 
squirrelese. No sooner did we go in- 
doors than he was back on the roof 
again. Patience and forbearance 
ceased to be virtues at last, and we 
used ball cartridges. When the bullets 
clipped the pine tassels too close to 
him for comfort he abandoned his ef- 
forts to get into the house, and carried 
his nuts into a drain-pipe running 
transversely from the eaves to the 
ground. There was-a hole in the pipe 
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near the top just big enough to admit 


him, and after we had so plainly dis- 


couraged his designs on the roof he 
was crafty enough to conceal his in- 
tentions, and if he saw us watching 
him when he was carrying a nut across 
the roof he would immediately drop 
it and retire to the pine, where he 
would proceed to groom his coat and 
wash his face with an air of the utmost 
innocence. Never by any chance did 
he let us see him carry a nut to the 
drain-pipe twice in succession by the 
same route. 

If he carried one across the roof 
from the pine, the next he would take 
up the pipe, or by the circuitous way 
of the fence and the kitchen extension 
at the back. If he was observed he 
would take the nut to the ground and 
astentatiously bury it in the garden, 
but when he was sure no one was 
watching he would quickly dig it out 
again, pick it up in his mouth and hike 
for the drain by the shortest way. So 
cleverly did he double on his own 
tracks and mislead us that we had no 
idea of the whereabouts of his store- 
house until we discovered the pipe was 
stopped up and called in a plumber. 
The plumber took it loose and found 
it packed with butternuts. 

We did not want to rob our furry 
little friend of his food supply, so we 
threw the nuts back in the extreme end 
of the lot by an old outbuilding, while 
he sat in the pine-top and watched us 
and scolded. But he made up his 
mind it was too much trouble to carry 
them all back to the house again, so 
he tore a hole in the shingle roof of the 
outbuilding and stowed them all in- 
side. 5 

Many of them were stolen however 
by a family of gray squirrels that: 
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lived among the silver birches by the 
river. 

The gray squirrels found'the butter- 
nut-tree too, as did another red squir- 
rel, and then our squirrel abruptly 
quitted his preparations for winter 
to defend his preserves. from the in- 
truders. Every day he fought battles 
with the gray and red strangers, al- 
ways coming off victorious. We 
knew when a strange squirrel was near 
by the prolonged and furious chatter- 
ing he would set up as soon as he 
sighted the marauder. He would sit 
on the branch nearest to the ground, 
twitching his tail angrily up and down, 
and prepared to give chase the instant 
the stranger approached near enough. 
Once he overtook the red interloper, 
near the top of the pine, and both 
clinched and came tumbling to the 
ground. Neither was hurt, but our 
particular squirrel bounced to his feet 
and hot-footed it after the intruder, 
who fled for dear life, and returned 
no more, having evidently had enough 
of the teeth and claws of the peppery 
one. After witnessing several of these 
battles in the tree-tops, we christened 
him Red Pepper, which we soon ab- 
breviated to Pepper—he was redder 
than I ever saw any other of his spe- 
cies, and his temper matched his coat. 
One big, fat, friendly gray squirrel 
got in the habit of coming to the back 
door for nuts when Pepper was’ else- 
where or asleep, but he was always 
careful to scoot for the safety of the 
birches by the river the instant he 
heard the challenging chatter of Pep- 
per, or caught sight of his bushy red 
tail hoisted over his back like a battle- 
flag, ‘as he scampered along the garden 
fencé to defend his own domain. Once 
the gray squirrel was surprised and cut 
off from his river refuge. There was 
no time, either, to run up the pines, so 
he fled around the house and along 
the path to the front gate. He did 
not much care where he went, as long 
as he got away from the red demon 
behind him. Pepper caught him un- 
der the gate, and a clawing, biting 
ball of gray and red fur rolled out into 
the highway. When the gray squir- 
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rel broke Pepper’s half-Nelson, he 
made a leap for the nearest tree, shot 
up it, and through it to the next, and 
the next, and the last I saw of him 
through a field-glass he was on the 
next block, and still going. He never 
came back. After this, Pepper evi- 
dently concluded it was not safe to 
leave his favorite haunt for any length 
of time; so, being denied lodging in 
the house, he beyan carrying his sup- 
plies into the pine trees, carefully and 
laboriously depositing his nuts and 
fallen cones on interlacing twigs, or 
where the branches crossed and formed 
secure little “pockets” for his treas- 
ures. Every. time a storm with high 
wind tossed the boughs to and fro, the 
ground beneath was scattered with the 
contents of Pepper’s larder, and he had 
to carry them up all over again. This 
he always did with an untiring patience 
that should be earnestly recommended 
to the consideration of easily discour- 
aged humans. Though we put pecan 
and hickory nuts—which we bought 
for the purpose—on the fence post and 
doorstep every morning, and he took 
them, he refused to establish friendly 
relations, and always scampered to the 
very top of the pine if so much as a 
curtain fold moved at the window. 
Probably he remembered the revolver 
shots earlier in the winter, and dis- 
trusted us. 


After the holidays, when deep snow 
covered the ground, his stores must 
have been exhausted, for he com- 
menced to gather all the bits of bread 
we threw out to the birds, and carry 
them into the tree. At sunrise on bit- 
ter mornings he would sit on a broken 
branch close to the body of the pine, 
with his tail folded over his back to 
protect him from the cold, and nibble 
a dry crust contentedly, though he had 
scorned such fare when nuts and pine 
cones were plentiful. He always se- 
lected the side of the tree farthest from 
the wind, and sat as close to the 
trunk as possible. Before there was 
so much as a haze in the heavens, 
we knew when a storm was near, for 
Pepper always redoubled his activity, 
scouring the snow-drifts in every 

4 
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direction for anything eatable to carry 
up to his tree-top cache. After a near- 
blizzard, mindful of the birds, we put 
out almost half of a square of orange 
cake that had grown a trifle stale. The 
snow-birds and sparrows had not 
feasted more than a few minutes on 
the cake when Pepper spied it, and 
came scuttling down to it. The rich, 
yellow icing was a treat, for he sat up 
in the snow and gorged himself on it 
until he was sticky with sugar all 
over his face and paws. When he had 
stuffed until he could stuff no more, 
he set about carrying the dainty off to 
his tree cupboard. He got a good 
grip, and though the cake was five 
times his own size, he lugged it over 
the snow to the foot of the nearest 
pine, but there his troubles began. 
Twice he tried to scale the tree with 
the big piece of cake in his mouth, 
but could not keep his hold on it for 
more than a couple of feet up the 
trunk. The last time he had to drop 
it, he did not go down after it again 
at once, but retired to the fence post 
to study out this problem in engineer- 
ing. After cogitating over it for fully 
ten minutes he returned to the attack, 
seized the cake, and went up the tree 
backward. This time -he got higher 
than a tall man’s head, but had to let 
go of it before he got into the crotch 
of the pine, where he could have de- 
posited it securely, to enjoy it at his 
leisure. Three times he went up with 
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it, backing carefully inch by inch with 
his tail folded flat on his back out of 
the way, but every time he struck a 
snag in the shape of a projecting twig, 
and before he could go around it, 
“plump” went the prize in the snow. 


‘Then he gave up, and bit off chunks, 


which he carried up and tucked away 
in his numerous hiding places among 
the boughs. But he found this: method 
didn’t gibe with his notions of econ- 
omy—too much of the cake came away 
in crumbs that were lost in the snow 
or gobbled up by the hungry birds, so 
he dragged it off to a snow bank and 
buried it. Then he came back and 
ate up all the fragments, and retired 
to snooze in the tree-top. 

Pepper did not come down. next 
morning as usual, but made a languid 
appearance late in the afternoon, sit- 
ting on his favorite fence post, but de- 
clining the bits of bread and meaty 
hickorv nuts we scattered on the door 
step. Life to him had all at once lost 
its savor, and he was too grouchy to 
even make his toilet. “He is noo 
feelin’ well the day,” said the Scotch 
gardener. For half an hour he re- 
mained on the fence-post motionless, 
and apparently pondering some mo- 
mentous questicn. Then, as if he had 
made a sudden resolve, he leaped to 
the ground, ran along the fence, and 
over it, scurried across the road, and 
disappeared under the opposite hedge, 
and that was the last of Pepper. 














Colonnade, Court of Four Seasons 


The World's Most Wonderful Exposition 
is Ready 


By Hamilton Wright 


FTER several years of prodi- 
gious labors the Panama-Paci- 


fic International Exposition, 

where forty nations will join 
with America in celebrating the com- 
pletion of the most stupendous and 
successful engineering work in his- 
tory, is ready. The most expert ad- 
ministrative talent, the greatest ar- 
chitects, the most famous sculptors 
and artists of the day, have contrib- 
uted their inspirations toward the bril- 
liant and beautiful exposition that now 
rises upon .the shores of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, a giant shell wherein are 
shown the results of the world’s best 
efforts in recent years. 

At the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
rope, thousands of persons asked, how 
will the war affect the Exposition? 
Quicker than a flash came the reply 


of the nations. The Argentine Re 
public increased its vast appropria- 
tion of $1,250,000 by one-half million 
dollars; the Netherlands added three 
hundred thousand dollars to its fund 
for participation; Italy and Portugal 
took first official action for national 
representation, while Japan applied for 
increased exhibit space, as also did 
Cuba. Not one of the forty nations 
that accepted the extended invitation 
to participate officially withdrew from 
the Exposition. To-day, their giant 
pavilions form an attractive section of 
a colossal gathering of the world’s 
nations. - 

It early became evident that in ad- 
dition to a display of more than eighty 
thousand single exhibits and groups 
of exhibits, some of which are pre- 
sented at expenditures of from one- 
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half million to one million dollars, 
and in addition to a series of unusual 
productions shown upon the Zone, the 
amusement center, there would be an 
extraordinary series of events em- 
bracing every range of human inter- 
est. Among these are the great live- 
stock exhibition, with premiums and 
prizes aggregating more than one-half 
million dollars and entries of domes- 
tic animals from every civilized coun- 
try in the world; an international polo 
tournament from March 15th to May 
1st, 1915; a motor boat race for the 
cruiser type of motor boats, the largest 
motor boat race ever held, six thou- 
sand miles, from New York, along the 
Atlantic seaboard, through the Gulf, 
the Panama Canal and thence on the 
Pacific to the Golden Gate; a yacht- 
ing regatta, for which President Wil- 
son, King George of England, and Em- 
peror William of Germany have of- 
fered trophies; the two supreme events 
of the automobile world, the Grand 
Prix and Vanderbilt Cup Race, held 
upon the Exposition grounds, the most 
spectacular automobile race in the 


world, amid the most brilliant setting 
ever conceived; the course describes 
a circuit of five miles in each lap over 
the broad boulevards that encircle the 
Exposition from the Golden Gate to 
the Avenue of Progress, which is an 
extension of Fillmore street, the busi- 
ness center of San Francisco in the 
fire days of 1906. 

There will be international swim- 
ming matches, water polo, military 
tournaments, boxing, wrestling, cy- 
cling, track events, the modern Pan- 
theon, dumpbell contests, fly casting 
contests, international lacross, football, 
sheep dog field trials, and a hundred 
and one events, each premier in its 
class. A spectacular pageant, in 
which representatives of all the 
nations within the wide sweep of the 
Pacific Ocean, will exceed the famed 
Durbar of India in magnitude. These 
events will be held upon a scale of 
comprehensiveness and magnitude 
and brilliancy never hitherto equaled 
or even approached. 

The plan of the Exposition was de- 
termined by the impressive surround- 
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ings of the site. In the cases of the 
expositions at Chicago and St. Louis, 
the locations chosen were plains, with 
little or no rising ground in the neigh- 
borhood. But at San Francisco the 
site at Harbor View, a huge basin 
which opens out to the north on San 
Francisco bay, presents vivid con- 
trasts, in the height of its surrounding 
hills, in distant mountains, in low- 
lying ground, part of which was filled 
in by dredges, and in the harbor, with 
its great islands. Encircling the site, 
which extends along the shores of the 
bay for fifteen thousand feet, and is 
one-half mile in greatest width, the 
rim of the hills rises on the south, east 
and west three hundred feet; to the 
north is San Francisco Bay, with its 
huge islands and shipping, and beyond 
—four or five miles distant—the hills 
of Marin County rise upward from the 
water in great hogbacks, towering 
fiinally into the thousands of feet. As 
the traveler enters the Golden Gate, he 
views, almost directly to the south- 
west, the level Exposition site, set 
as the floor of an amphitheatre, with 
its encircling hills, which rise in suc- 


cessive stages from 300 to 900 feet. 
With such a setting, the Exposition 
must be planned for contrast, the ar- 


chitects felt. Daring and originality 
were called for in the architectural 
scheme. And so the buildings were 
designed in great groups to produce 
from afar a single supreme archi-- 
tectural effect. The result strikes a 
new note in the architecture of exposi- 
tions. While the design as a whole 
represents the collaborative work of 
many famous architects, yet each of 
the courts, secluded and set apart, was 
designed by a separate architect or 
group of architects. The plan affords 
the widest individua! freedom and no 
clash with the architecture in its en- 
tirety. 

It is upon the central portion that 
rise the vast main exhibit palaces, the 
marvelous Oriental city’ which in its 
architecture, sculpture, color and land- 
scaping, is unlike any exposition that 
the world has ever known. 

The architecture of this main group 
is wonderful and beautiful, and the 
flanking groups, the concessions group 
upon the east, and the pavilions of the 
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nations and buildings of the States 
upon the west, and nearest the Golden 
Gaie have been brought into harmony 
with the architectural theme of the 
central group. The buildings of the 
central group are surmounted by stu- 
pendous domes, each 100 feet in diam- 
eter, and 160 feet in height, colored 
copper green by the master hand of 
Mr. Jules Guerin, like the domes of 
some vast mosque in Constantinople. 
As a whole, the group, with its huge 
minarets, tower gateways and pinna- 
cles, presents the loftiest and most im- 
presive skyline ever beheld in a sin- 
gle architectural effort. The entire 
group lies between two superb paral- 
leling esplanades, set with rare trees 
and shrubs, fountains and statuary, 
one along the harbor, 400 feet in width 
—known appropriately as the Marina; 
another, lying between the main ex- 
hibit group and the hills of the city, 
designated as the semi-tropical South 
Gardens. 

Eight of the eleven vast exhibit 
palaces of the main group are placed 
in parallel positions-to form a rectan- 


Facade of an exhibit on avenue connecting main courts. 








gle, four of the palaces facing north 
upon the Marina and four facing the 
semi-tropical esplanade on the south. 
The walls of the buildings are inter- 
connected by colonnades and stupen- 
dous gateways, so that from afar the 
visitor who comes through the Golden 
Gate will gain the effect as of almost 
a single structure, with its flashing 
domes and brilliant colors; and differ- 
ing from the characteristic type of the 
walled city, such as presented by, the 
“Intermuros” in Manila only by the 
fact that there is no outside wall, 
the interconnecting facades of the 
buildings forming the surrounding out- 
side wall of the group: 

The decorations of this tremendous 
facade throughout its entire course 
around the group have been exquisite- 
ly accomplished by Mr. W. B. Faville 
of San Francisco. Piercing the group 
from north to south in its center is the 
inimitable Court of the Universe, de- 
signed by Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White of New York. This court, 750 
feet east and west by 900 north and 
seuth, exclusive of its forecourt open- 

















Avenue of Progress, looking south. Machinery Hall on the left. 
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Metallurgy and Varied Industries on right. 


ing upon the Marina on San Francisco 
harbor, is the largest of the courts, 
and is planned upon a monumental 


scale. At its south entrance rises to 
a height of four hundred and thirty- 
five feet, ascending in vast terraces like 
a modern tower of Babylon, the great 
Tower of Jewels, designed by Messrs. 
Carrere and Hastings of New York. 
There are seven of these huge ter- 
races, and crowning the topmost ter- 
race is a heroic group of figures sup- 
porting a globe, typifying the world. 


The visitor entering the main gates 
of the Exposition passes directly be- 
neath the tower, which is cleft by a 
125 feet high arcade. 

The walled city is divided north and 
south bystwo other main courts, on the 
east of the Court of the Universe by 
the great Court of Abundance, de- 
signed by Mr. Louis C. Mullgardt, who 
took part in the design of the Fisher- 
ies Building at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and upon the west by the 
Court of the Four Seasons, designed 
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by Mr. Henry Bacon, whose achieve- 
ment in the design of the Lincoln Me- 
morial has attracted almost universal 
attention. Appropriately the loca- 
tions of the east and west courts, and 
also their themes will carry out the 
note of the Exposition in celebrating 
the meeting of the Orient and of the 
Occident through the great canal at 
Panama. ; 

South of the Court of Abundance a 
smaller court, known as the Court of 
Flowers, is cut like a niche into the 
rectangle of eight buildings and opens 
out upon the South Gardens; a court 
of similar size, the Court of Palms, 
lies south of the Court of the Four 
Seasons. 

This superb group of eight palaces 
faces upon San Francisco bay for 
three thousand feet, and is twelve 
hundred feet north and south. In its 
center is the huge Tower of Jewels, 
dominating the architecture of the Ex- 
position, and flanked on the east and 
west by tower gates, domes and min- 


arets. The outside walls of the build- 
ings are 65 feet in height, with vaulted 


naves 110 feet in height running 
through their centers, intersecting with 
the great copper-green domes 160 
feet in height. From the-harbor, the 
visitor sees the mighty walled city, 
with its skyline as high as the aver- 
age eight story city block, and its 
lofty spires and minarets rising far 
into the heavens. ' 

Flanking the central rectangle on 
the east is the Palace of Machinery, 
the largest single structure at the Ex- 
position, covering eight acres and ris- 
ing 136 feet. From a distance, this 
great building seems as almost a part 
of the central group; upon the west 
and nearest the Golden Gate the group 
is flanked by the Palace of Fine Arts, 
of steel and concrete, describing an arc 
1,110 feet in its outside edge, with a 
great central dome 165 feet high as its 
most conspicuous motif. Between the 
Palace of Fine Arts and the walled 
group lies a great lagoon, the central 
feature of an Italian court which will 
be the sixth and last of the court ef- 
fects of the Exposition. 
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As the visitor views the buildings 
from the harbor opposite the center of 
the city, the main group, including the 
Palace of Machinery and the Palace 
of Fine Arts, is seen to extend 4,500 
feet east and west. Six of the princi- 
pal buildings of the group wil! not be 
generally visible from the harbor. 
These will be the four buildings of the 
walled city that will face upon the 
South Gardens, Festival Hall, which is 
in the South Gardens nearly opposite 
the Court of Abundance, and the Pal- 
ace of Horticulture, which lies almost 
directly south of the Court of the 
Four Seasons. The Palace of Horti- 
culture, of Saracenic architecture, is 
one of the most magnificent structures 
upon the site. A great glass dome 186 
feet high and 152 feet in diameter, is 
its most striking feature. At night, 
this vast glass sphere will be played 
upon from within by colored search- 
lights, transforming it into a vast soap 
bubble, gleaming with all the colors 
of the rainbow. In the building will be 
exhibited rare plant life of all sorts. 
Trellised vines in its interior will 
adorn the walls and many flowering 
varieties will be shown. 

Great massed banks of flowers, 
palms, olives, oranges, flowering vines 
and rare shrubs present one of the Ex- 
position’s most unique charms, and 
will mark a brilliant advance over any- 
thing ever attempted for a world’s ex- 
position. But it is only one of the 
ways in which the Exposition stands 
alone, brilliant and unique among the 
great expositions of history. In the 
preparation of the Exposition, the ar- 
tist, and the illuminating engineer, 
have co-operated to bring about a har- 
monious result. 

The Exposition will not be for a 
single day without its vast blaze of 
floral color. The flowers are set in 
great massed banks and always flow- 
ers whose blossoming season is past 
will be replaced by others. No other 
exposition has ever presented floral 
life in so unique a way, and the oppor- 
tunity is being utilized to the fullest 
extent to render the grounds a semi- 
tropical paradise. 





WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL EXPOSITION IS READY 


An important feature of the archi- 
tecture in so far as the planting of 
flowers is concerned is that the courts 
were designed so that there are no 
shadows. The courts, open to the 
traveling sun, are sheltered from the 
wind and the most delicate flowers are 
planted in their open spaces. 

South of the main grcup of exhibit 
palaces, in the semi-tropical South 
Gardens, a single field of flowers will 
cover twenty-five acres. The colors, 
and the flowers, will be changed each 
month; one month there will be a 
crop of brilliant red; the next dark 
blue; the next green, all colors re- 
fracted by nature’s prism throughout 
the months of the Exposition. 

The color of the palaces is a faint 
creamy white, applied to the walls and 
colonnades. But from the summit of 
the hills the visitor beholds spread 
beneath him a vast blaze of color, 
brilliant spots here and there melting 
together as in some giant Persian rug. 
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A great mass of red roofs, the shade 
of Spanish tile, huge domes of copper- 
green as those of Constantinople, and © 
golden groups of statuary, are seen 
spreading over the vast expanse along 
the shores of San Francisco harbor. 
And contrasting with the color scheme 
are the vibrant tints of nature, the 
blues and greens of the harbor beyond, 
the white track of the steamers, the 
soft browns of the summer hills, the 
great wreath of fog that binds the sum- 
mit of Mt. Tamalpais like a turban. 

The sculpture at the Exposition car- 
ries cut the note of the celebration in 
commemorating the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the meeting of. the 
East and West. From the moment the 
visitor enters the main gates, the vari- 
ous groups of statuary will be seen 
in sequence, naturally presenting the 
imaginative themes suggested by the 
opening of the canal at Panama, al- 
though not necessarily in categorical 
order. 








TOKYO VIGNETTES 


By Gertrude Emerson 


Arrival. 


the prow of the boat, where the 
wind blew so that I had to hold 
close to the railing to keep from 
being knocked back among the an- 
chor ropes and cables. The film of 
land already stretched along the hori- 
zon ahead, veil of what mysterious 
possibilities! And around and past 
me a thousand little fishing boats were 
swarming out to sea, some of them 
like old Norse sailing vessels, with 
their prows swinging high in air—ex- 
cept that innumerable fishing-poles 
played in and out over their sides and 
turned them rather into fantastic centi- 
pedes of the deep. Bare brown men 
were pulling in fish with hoarse cries 
faster than they could let down the 
poles, and everywhere were flashing 
streaks of silver as the wet fish were 
drawn out of the shining sea. Then 
the veil of land took definite shape, 
and cloud-like mountains rose here 
and there, and we steamed slowly 
around a protecting arm into Yoko- 
hama Bay. The meaning of the word 
Port flashed into my understanding: 
German steamers, French steamers, 
riding at anchor; tramps; the great 
red hulls of ships in dry-dock; an 
ominous battle-cruiser; a crowded pas- 
senger steamer crossing our path with 
deep whistling, outward bound; two 
others coming in; countless sailing 
boats, creaking sampans, and the 
launches snorting alongside! 
Interminabie waiting and merciless 
heat! Then we landed. The cus- 
toms house, a ride in a rikisha to the 
station, half an hour in a sweltering 
train, and at last Tokyo! There were 
unintelligible directions and a hurried 


| WAS UP at daylight and out in 


parting, and I faced the Unknown 
with a high heart. 

We plunged into the intimacy of the 
narrow streets, where children with 
poor little shaved babies lopping over 
their shoulders stared after us, or 
shouted things in an alien tongue, 
where men passed up and down bal- 
ancing baskets on long poles, crying 
strange wares. The crowds shuffled in 
bare feet through the dust of the way. 
The shops all touched hands. The 
blue plates of silver fish repeated 
themselves so many times that it 
seemed to me that I must be traveling 
in a circle. I caught a glimpse of two 
men weaving a mat by pulling the 


straw through their toes, knotting it, 


slipping in a fresh piece, with a pre- 








Street scene. 
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cision and dexterity of machinery. An 
old woman was pounding rice in a 
stone mortar outside of her shop. Sud- 
denly a sharp clamor drowned out all 
the minor cries and sounds, and we 
passed where there was a vision of 
the bodies of half-naked men gleam- 
ing above fires and striking metal on 
metal. My heart sickened in me! The 
crowds, the sights, the smell of the 
fish—they grew intolerably loathe- 
some! I closed my eyes. 

We turned a corner on one wheel 
and bumped down an alley narrower 
and more crowded than the others, 
and came to a stop at the end. There 
was a gate with three granite pillars, 
and a name in Japanese and English; 
inside, a narrow walk with the house 
on one side and a tall fence with cam- 
phor trees on the other, and a milky 
electric lantern, like a white moon, 
written over with Japanese characters. 
The silence was intensified by the 
shrilling of cicadas. They, too, were 
alien. Was it only this morning that 

-I arrived? 


The House. 


Suddenly the lattice-barred house- 
gate slid back with the echo of a tin- 
kling bell, and a little Japanese maid 
appeared in the opening. With a quick 
glance and an unexpected flutter and 
commotion, she disappeared again, and 
I was left standing for the third time 
on the threshold of expectation. Then 
came sounds from above, and excla- 
mations, and the friend who was yet 
but a name to me—in English and in 
Japanese—came running to welcome 
me to the house. My steamer was a 
day’ early. I was not expected until 
to-morrow! How had I found my 
way? But I was home at last! 

Shoes off in the entrance! Two 
maids and the house-boy were down 
on their hands and knees on the white 
mats, bowing to me, and we somehow 
understood that we were giving each 
other greeting. Then one opened the 
paper doors, and we two went into the 
room. Was I outside, after all? I 
was looking into a little triangular 
garden that hung over the roofs of the 
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city, a garden with no grass, but with 
the faint green of moss painted on the 
hard ground. Here and there white 
faces of trailing morning glories and 
chrysanthemums stared back at me 
through the strange blue twilight that 


had tallen. And the garden seemed 
filled with roots and the trunk of a 
vast cedar tree that towered out of 
sight. A miniature bamboo fence 
marked a sharp edge, and below were 
ro6fs of temples and houses, and a 
long street. A haze of light hung over 
it, and all around open yellow door- 
ways and rosy windows and lanterns 
starred the dusk. Then I was aware 
of a strange sound like a gnawing on 
pebbles that floated up to me from the 
street, the shuffling of the many feet, 
mingling with the cries, and suddenly 
the fanfare of distant bugling that 
rang out. I liked my house! With 
an uncertain feeling about my heart, 
a breaking of tension and a kind of 
quivering I could not account for, I 
turned to examine its white,-spotless 
rooms, with the sliding paper parti- 
tions, and walls opening to ‘the out- 
doors on two sides. ...,: 











Garden of the Imperial residence 


The Way of the_Gods. 


Everywhere lanterns, as for a festi- 


val, tossing in the wind, and great 
torches of gas flaring up toward the 
stars! Motionless, a double row of 
soldiers standing shoulder to shoulder. 
Down the center of the road leading 
from the Palace came the armies 
silently marching, save for a _ faint 
clinking of swords, and many priests 
in gray robes and white sandals bear- 
ing torches and strange symbols of an 
ancient worship, trees covered with 
fluttering strips of the sacred rice- 
paper, lotos flowers with blossoms of 
gold and moon-silver leaves gleaming 
as they caught the reflection of light. 
Then far away a sound as of music, 
the most mournful I have ever heard. 
As it came near, it was like a reedy 
wailing, swelling into clamorous grief, 
ghostly rending of hair. The multi- 
tude swayed forward with lowered 
eyes. The funeral car came on, fol- 


lowed by the riderless horse, and the 
Emperor passed on the Way of the 
Gods, out onto the bridge and over the 
moat, into the outer darkness. Still 
the music sounded, fainter and fainter, 
dying away with convulsive sighs. 


Shrine of the River of the Sun. 


Down the “back-stairs” cut around 
the cliff beneath the garden, out be- 
tween two tiny shops, one where they 
make fans and the other where a man 
and his wife sell you bowls of hot 
rice for a cent, into Valley street, 
around the next corner into the Place 
of Flat Graves, and up the opposite 
hill, and you come to the Shrine of the 
River of the Sun. It used to stand on 
the very site of our house, but a sacred 
White Snake came to live in the hill, 
and the shrine was long since moved. 
Stone slabs laid unevenly together 
with open ground on either side lead 
to a long flight of steps, chipped and 
worn by the passage of many feet. 











Cherry blossom time 


The wind blows the dead leaves into 
the corners, and often old, cast-off san- 
dals of pilgrims lie half-revealed 
among them. At the top, two Celes- 
tial Dogs stand guard. They have 
stood guard over a hundred years, and 
now the green mould hzs grown over 
their eyes and blinded them, so that 
they cannot tell whether you are an 
enemy or a friend whose steps sound 
among the rustling leaves. 

Children play here. There are al- 
ways the three little daughters of the 
priest, with their shy friendliness, but 
there are others, too, for the com- 
pounds of the temples and shrines are 
the play-grounds of the poor. Some- 
times mothers, with their babies strap- 
ped to their backs, stand talking on 
the steps. Sometimes a blind masseur 
feels his way with his stick, and sits 
there to rest, playing his melancholy 
“sign” from time to time on a bamboo 
flute. 

The compound itself is full of very 


ancient trees, and the dark earth, like 
the Celestial Dogs, is covered with 
mould. Here and there, great arches 
or gates of bronze in the shape of the 
mystic Shinto symbol span the walks, 
and there are stone basins under the 
beautiful spreading roofs where you 
wash your hands in water from the 
River of the Sun. In front of the 
shrine dwell some white rabbits in an 
open cage. Farther off, at one side, is 
the bell, cast in bronze and configured 
with strange writings and flames that 
curl upward from the edge. When the 
priest strikes it, he must swing the 
battering ram that hangs by chains 
from the roof. Strange echoes awake, 
and sometimes in the spring I have 
seen a shower of petals fall fluttering 
to the ground with the sudden jar- 
ring of its bronze voice. There is an- 
other bell before the shrine that you 
ring by pulling a long cord. It is to 
attract the attention of the gods. Peo- 
ple come all day and jerk the rope, 
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mutter a prayer, clap their hands, 
throw a coin into the box, and go 
away. Up above, an inscrutable fox 
of stone watches them, and in the cen- 
ter of the shrine, mounted on a lac- 
quer stand with red tassels, is the 
metal mirror. Know thyself, it says; 
but its face is clouded, and it does not 
tell the truth. At night when the 
white lanterns are lighted and set on 
either side, it shines luminously 
through the dark, and the monkeys 
come and let themselves down in a 
long chain from the trees, to see if the 
fox sleeps, and they can steal it away, 
but he is ever vigilant. Other lanterns 
swing in the wind outside, and send 
the spirits of darkness scuttling over 
the roots into far corners. From the 
priest’s house comes the sound of 
laughter. Once the door opened 
abruptly, and one of the little girls 
ran out, her long sleeves blowing out 
behind her in the wind. She stopped 
when she saw me, and then came close 
and looked up with curious question- 


ing. Suddeniy she thrust a broken 
dahlia that she had held in her hot 
little hand into mine; and ran away 
again, with an elfin laugh. 
Crows. 
All day they circle and Circle around 


our tree. In the fall they used to fly 
through the air with orange persim- 
mons that they had stolen from the 
Temple Garden, or figs that were hid- 
den under the great leaves of the tree 
belonging to the man and woman who 
sold the rice—they were very poor, 
and they hated the crows for stealing 
their figs. When the fruit was gone, 
they came and picked away all the 
little lace-like leaves of our scarlet 
maple. But now there is nothing to 
eat, and hungry and very fierce, they 
fly and fly through the falling snow. 
They perch on the branches, and their 
black wings glisten like satin as they 
shake off the wet flakes. Their little 
eyes turn restlessly. Their beaks 
open. Their bodies quiver convul- 
sively, and a hoarse cry is torn from 
them. Far away on the opposite hill 
is an answering echo, and they are 
off once more on the. wing. 
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The Leper. 


He was lying prostrate in the dust 
of the road by the bridge. He ut- 
tered no sound, and he was so much 
the color of dust that I nearly stepped 
on him. A slight movement, an im- 
perceptible swaying forward to kiss 
my feet, and I saw in time that this 
was a living thing. Somehow I found 
the part of his hand that remained, 
and put into it the money. The fin- 
gers could not hold it, and the coin 
dropped into the dust. I saw that he 
was crying. One or two other pieces 
of money thrown by the people hurry- 
ing across the bridge lay by his side. 
Now and then he made a futile effort 
to drag himself on top of them, or 
bent again before passing feet. 
Scarcely any one noticed him. A 
friend touched me on the arm. “The 
government does not want you to give 
anything to beggars,” she said. She 
had lived a long time in Japan. 


A Street Fair. 


I came home to-night by way of 
Cherry Gate and Monkey-Music street 
—up a long line of people, shoving, 
crying, chatting, laughing. They were 
having a street fair. Along both sides. 
the booths were crowded together, 
some of them very pretentious, with 
awnings and strips of cloth flapping 
over the front, others with huge oiled- 
paper umbrellas stuck in the ground, 
and the light shining through them 
from lanterns swinging around the 
edge, yellow or deep red. Some were 
like little houses with windows, and 
sprawling black letters painted on 
them told you to buy hot fish and rice 
cakes there. And others were nothing 
but clothes spread out on the ground, 
with the owner sitting Buddha-wise 
in the center surrounded by his wares, 
his yellow face starting strangely out 
of nothing, in the flare of an acetylene 
gas jet. A group had gathered around 
a booth where some one was _har- 
anguing on patent medicines, hold- 
ing up bottles high in the air for the 
curious multitude to gaze upon, but 
the crowd moved on again when he 
had finished, and was ready for them 
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to buy. Children watched, open- 
mouthed, a little man whose magic 
fingers were transforming green rice- 
paste into marvelous birds and flowers 
- and tiny human beings. When he had 
finished one, he stuck it on a fine stick 
and added it to the row in front of 
his window, unless some one bought 
it, and beat on his flat drum to attract 
attention. Women bargained over 
remnants of kimono cloth spread out 
in piles on the ground, and the babies 
on their backs dangled scarlet lanterns 
in the shape of boats from long wil- 
low sticks. All up and down the fair 
one saw those lanterns bobbing. Some 
booths were not popular, and the own- 
ers of these sat motionless while the 
throngs streamed carelessly past. A 
woman was selling school note-books; 
only a single student, with a bottle of 
ink swinging at his waist, stopped to 
turn the leaves of one. Next to a line 
of gaudy masks strung up between 


monkey-masks, devils, foxes, the fat- 
cheeked, luck-bringing O Kami san— 
an ‘old man sat crouched over a few 
pitiful bits of broken porcelain. Be- 
side the stone gateway of a straggling 
temple compound, a woman with two 
children whined and wailed to the ac- 
companiment of a samisen—singing 
beggars. 

Where the sunset had been, the sky 
overhead was a pale vivid green, and 
wild clouds were banking and racing 
in the south. It was still daylight up 
there, though the crescent moon was 
out in the patch of green; but down 
below it was night, and the candles 
and lanterns gleamed like many fallen 
stars. 

The wind blew in sudden gusts, and 
all the draperies lifted together, and 
the ribbons swirled and tangled, and 
a tray of little gilt Buddhas went down 
ina heap. Everywhere confusion, and 
strange contradiction! 




















‘Pony Bob’ and His Comrades 


Of the Pony Express 1860-1861 


By Mabel Baird 


SHORT time ago a man once 
A geen throughout the United 

States for his courage, endur- 

ance and skill, died in the city 
of Chicago. This was “Pony Bob” 
Haslam, the Pony Express rider who 
carried the news of Lincoln’s first elec- 
tion up the Platte Valley in 1860. He 
was one of the last of that daring 
band who, a little over half a century 
ago, bore the mail from the western 
border of the railroad communication 
of that day onward to the Pacific. His 
death brings back to the American 
people the remembrance of those ven- 
turesome pioneer days, of the thrill- 
ing associations which cluster about 
the short history of the Pony Express, 
and of the conditions which necessi- 
tated the wonderful riding which has 
never been surpassed, if equaled, in 
this, or any other country. 

Owing to the gold discoveries of 
1849, the State of California was born 
almost in a single day. With thou- 
sands of newcomers on the Pacific 
Coast, it was often of the greatest im- 
portance to get their mail to them in 
the shortest possible time. The ocean 
route was much too long and circuit- 
ous to suit the demands of the mining 
population. The Butterfield Overland 
Express, which began its work in Sep- 
tember, 1858, gave the California 
news in less than twenty-five days 
from Missouri, but California wanted 
more than that. Mail from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, by the Panama route, 
took at least twenty-two days. By the 
completion of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad to the latter place in 


1859, a rail connection was estab- 
lished from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Missouri River. But between this 
spot and the Pacific Coast there inter- 
vened almost two thousand miles of 
a region uninhabited, save by hostile 
Indian tribes. The problem of carry- 
ing the mails across this wilderness in 
a shorter time than that taken by the 
other routes, was the problem of 
Western mail carriers. 

In the winter of 1859, Mr. Russell, 
of the firm of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell, proprietors of the Overland Stage 
Line, met Senator Gwinn of Califor- 
nia, while he was in Washington. Sen- 
ator Gwinn was extremely anxious 
that a quick line for the transmission 
of letters be established, and since he 
was acquainted with the fact that the 
firm was already operating a daily 
coach from the Missouri River to Salt 
Lake City, he urged Russell to con- 
sider seriously the propriety of start- 
ing a Pony Express over the same 
route, and from Salt Lake City on to 
Sacramento. He promised that if the 
firm would do this, and maintain the 
system for a year or two to demon- 
strate that the excessively heavy 
snows of the Sierras were not an im- 
passable barrier to continuous travel, 
he would see that the government did 
not permit its being a financial loss to 
them. He also suggested that a rail- 
road would soon follow the same route 
and that increased immigration would 
be the result. 

After a lengthy consultation, Rus- 
sell consented to make the attempt, 
provided his partners would agree. 
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- When he returned to Leavenworth, the 
headquarters of the firm, Colonel Ma- 
jors and Mr. Waddell at once decided 
that the expense would far exceed any 
possible revenue from the undertak- 
ing, but since Russell had, at least in 
part, committed himself to Senator 
Gwinn, they felt that they must stand 
‘by him, and so work was begun on 
the Pony Express. 

On the overland stage line operated 
by the firm, stations had been located 
every ten or twelve miles, which were 
at once utilized for the operation of 
the express; but beyond Salt Lake 
City new stations had to be construct- 
ed,' as there were no possible stopping 
places on the proposed route. In all, 
there were about one hundred and 
ninety of these stations. The system 
also required five hundred horses, two 
hundred men to take care of the sta- 
tions, and eighty experienced riders. 
Saddles, bridles, spurs, arms, food and 
other necessary supplies increased the 
initial expense to about one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In less than two months after the 
promise of the firm had been given 


to Senator Gwinn the first ‘express 
was teady to leave Sacramento and 
St. Joseph. The remarkable plan had 
thus far been kept secret, but on 
March 26, 1860, the following start- 
ling announcement appeared in the 
New York Herald and in the Missouri 
Republican: 


“To San Francisco in Eight Days.” 
By the Central Overland California 
and Pike’s Peak Express Company. 


“The first courier of the Pony Ex- 
press will leave the Missouri River 
on Tuesday, April 3d, at 5 o’clock 
p. m., and will run regularly weekly 
thereafter, carrying a ietter mail only. 
Telegraph mail will be transmitted 
over the Placerville and St. Joseph 
wire to San Francisco by the connect- 
ing express in eight days. Letter mail 
will be delivered in ten days from 
the departure of the express.” 

So on the third day of April, 1860, 
Russell superintended the start of the 
Pony Express from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. An arrangement had been made 
with the railroads of New York and 
St. Joseph for a fast train which was 

















Indians hunting buffalo in the early ’50’s. 


scheduled to arrive at the proper 
time, bearing the mail bag already 
made up for California. When the 
Hannibal train reached the St. 
Joseph depot, an enormous crowd had 
gathered to see the first pony started. 
The mail bag was tossed to Russell, 
who fastened it to the saddle, and at 
the firing of a cannon, the impatient 
pony and his rider, Johnny Fry, 
dashed through the shouting, excited 
crowds in a whirlwind of dust. Only 
a moment’s time was required to reach 
the Missouri River ferry, where a boat 
was waiting; soon the muddy stream 
was crossed, and amid the whistling 
of locomotives and steamboats, the 
clanging of bells, cheering and hand- 
kerchief waving, the dash for Sacra- 
mento began in earnest. 

On the same day, and about the 
same hour that the black pony raced 
out of St. Joseph headed for the sun- 
set, a white pony dashed away from 
Sacramento towards the sunrise. The 
first two stages, of ten miles each, 
were covered in fifty-nine minutes. 
On reaching Folsom, a change was 
made, and the rider hurried on to 
Placerville, fifty-five miles distant. 
There he connected with the rider 
“Boston,” who took the route to Fri- 


day’s Station, crossing the eastern 
summit of the Sierra Nevada. Sam 
Hamilton next fell into line and pur- 
sued his way to Genoa, Carson City, 
Dayton, Reed’s Station and Fort 
Churchill. Here “Pony Bob” Haslem 
took the trail from Fort Churchill to 
Smith’s Creek, one hundred and 
twenty miles, through a hostile Indian 
country. From that point, Jay G. 
Kelley rode to Ruby Valley, and from 
there Richardson raced to Deep 
Creek. So we might follow the dar- 
ing riders in their mad rush toward 
the Missouri. Suffice it to say that ten 
days after the departure from Sacra- 
mento, the last rider triumphantly 
raced into St. Joseph. All records 
had been broken, and the time across 
the continent had been curtailed by 
eleven days. 

The westward journey was made in 
even shorter time. The entire popu- 
lation of Sacramento awaited the first 
messenger. The principal streets 
were decked with flowers and bunting, 
brass bands were playing, and a large 
and noisy crowd waited in the out- 
skirts. Heavy wagers had been laid 
as tu whether the express would ar- 
rive on time. All eyes were turned 
towards the old immigrant road. A 
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cloud of dust was seen, the cheering 
began, and just ten minutes before the 
appointed time, the rider drew sudden 
rein in the midst of the throng. The 
trip had been made in nine days and 
twenty-three hours! The tired rider 
was at once surrounded and congratu- 
lated. He and his pony were bedecked 
with flowers, and were escorted to 
the swift river steamer which was to 
bear ‘him to ‘San Francisco. It is 
stated, however, to the shame of the 
crowd, that most of the hairs of the 
pony’s tail were pulled out as souve- 
nirs. The souvenir hunter, like the 
poor, we have always with us. 

The messenger arrived in San Fran- 
cisco at midnight, but in spite of the 
hour, a long procession followed him 
to the company’s office, where he de- 
livered the first mail, which consisted 
of a message of congratulation from 
President Buchanan to the Governor 
of California, a small bundle of news- 
papers, a few bank drafts, and some 
important business letters to mer- 
chants and bankers. 

So the pony express was begun. Its 
immense importance was soon real- 
ized. It was largely employed by the 
government, merchants and _ traders. 
The great newspapers of both New 
York and the Pacific Coast were also 
ready patronizers of the system. The 
issues of their papers were printed on 
tissue manufactured purposely for this 
novel way of transmitting the news. 
On the arrival of the pony from the 
West, the news brought from the 
Pacific and along the route of the trail 
was telegraphed immediately from St. 
Joseph to the East. No silly love mis- 
sives nor frivolous correspondence 
found their way by the Pony express; 
business letters only, that demanded 
the most rapid transit and warranted 
the immense expense attendant upon 
their journey, were carried. 

It was, indeed, a luxury to patron- 
ize the express, for at least five dol- 
lars must be paid in advance for every 
letter weighing half an ounce. The 
letters were written upon the thinnest 
tissue paper procurable. ‘Hundreds 
of them made a package no larger 


than an ordinary writing tablet, but 


this package was often worth nearly a 


thousand dollars in postage. The rate, 
however, was soon reduced by the post 
office department to one dollar per 
half ounce. Even with this reduction, 
the transmission of letters was expen- 
sive. Each must be enclosed in a 
ten-cent government stamped en- 
velope. The “Pony Express” stamps, 
each worth one dollar, were then af- 
fixed. In addition, the regular gov- 
ernment stamps, which were ten cents 
per half ounce, were also placed on the 
envelope. A total charge of twenty- 
five dollars for a single bulky letter 
was not at all unusual. The postage 
on official papers was sometimes fifty 
dollars, and while China and England 
were at war, the reports from the Brit- 
ish squadron in Chinese waters sent 
to London by way of the Pony Ex- 
press, usually cost one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars each. 

Those were pioneer days, however, 
when men were more careless of ex- 
pense than they are to-day. Men 
were seemingly also more careless of 
physical danger. Seldom in the his- 
tory of the world has there been an 
enterprise which required more cour- 
age, or offered more risks to those en- 
gaged in it, than the Pony Express. 
To use the language of the newspapers 
of the time, it “simply Invited slaugh- 
ter upon all the foolhardy young men 
who had been engaged as _ riders.” 
Nevertheless, many young men were 
eager to enter the service, men noted 
for their lithe, wiry physiques, brav- 
ery and coolness in moments of great 
personal danger, and endurance under 
the most trying circumstances of 
fatigue. These requirements were 
necessary for those who cared for the 
stations, but they were absolutely es- 
sential for the men who were to ride 
over the lonely route. It was no easy 
duty; both horse and man _ were 
strained to the limit of physical ten- 
sion. Day or night, in sunshine or in 
storm, through floods, hail, snow, mud, 
dust and broiling heat, the rider must 
speed on. Sometimes his path led 
across ravines, gullies, creeks and 
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rivers; sometimes over parched 
stretches of sand and alkali, through 
blinding clouds of dust; sometimes 
hugging the brink of precipices, some- 
times passing through weird and 
rugged canyons where watchful In- 
dians lay in ambush. 

At the stations the rider must be 
ever ready for emergencies; fre- 
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and “Pony Bob.” The former made 
one trip of three hundred and eighty- 
four miles, stopping only for meals and 
to change horses, and the latter trav- 
eled three hundred and eighty miles 
within a few hours of schedule time 
because the other riders refused to 
brave the dangers from the hostile In- 
dians. The average journey of each 














A rider of the plains in the early ’50’s. 


quently double duty was assigned him. 
Perhaps the one who was to relieve 
him had been murdered by the In- 
dians or badly wounded; then the al- 
ready tired expressman must take his 
place and be off like a shot, although 
he had been in the saddle for hours. 
Two examples of this are furnished 
by the famous rides of “Buffalo Bill” 


rider was, however, much shorter than 
this. Each one rode three animals in 
succession, traversing three “stages,” 
and traveled at least thirty-three 
miles. Some of the most daring, how- 
ever, often rode four or five “stages,” 
changing ponies at each station. Ori- 
ginally a few of the “stages” along 
the route were twenty-five miles apart, 
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but subsequently these were shortened 
into ten and fifteen miles. The dis- 
tance was determined by the physical 
character of the region. 

The “ponies” employed in the ser- 
vice were fleet California or Mexican 
mustangs, as sure-footed as mountain 
goats, as quick and full of endurance 
as their riders. They were capable 
of traveling at a marvelous speed over 
rough country. They were fed and 
housed with the greatest care, for their 
mettle must never fail the test to 
which it was put. Usually, ten miles 
at the limit of the animal’s pace was 
exacted from him, and he came dash- 
ing into the station flecked with foam, 
nostrils dilated, and every hair reeking 
—while his flanks thumped with every 
breath. 


were very great. Only two months af- 
ter the establishment of the service, 
an Indian raid took place which nearly 
put an end to it. Several tribes of the 
Northwest, the Bannocks, Pi-Utes and 
Shoshones, went on one of their peri- 
odical outbreaks west of Salt Lake, 
and while on the war-path they burned 
a number of the company’s stations, 
ran off considerable stock, and mur- 
dered several station keepers and rid- 
ers. If the firm had not been made 
up of such determined men, this would 
have ended operations, for it cost 
about seventy-five thousand dolars to 
re-open the line. 

The danger and excitement to which 
the employees were subjected can 
never be told in all of its detail. They 
were remarkable men even for their 

















Fort Laramie at the time of the Pony Express. 


Neither the pony nor the rider were 
handicapped with any superfluous 
weight. The mail bags were two 
pouches of leather, impervious to rain, 
sealed, and strapped to the rider’s sad- 
dle before and behind. They never 
contained over twenty pounds weight. 
Inside the pouches, to further protect 
their contents from the weather, the 
letters were wrapped in oilskin and 
sealed. The pockets themselves were 
locked, and were not opened between 
St. Joseph and Sacramento. The sad- 
dle, bridle and leather pouches to- 
gether weighed only thirteen pounds. 
The arms of the rider were limited to 
a revolver and knife. The venture- 
some men often had need of these 
weapons, for the dangers from Indians 


extraordinary times—mere boys, most 
of them—few over thirty years of age; 
small, slightly built, all weighing un- 
der one hundred and thirty-five pounds 
—yet unequaled in energy, endurance 
and agility. They were also different 
in character from the ordinary plains- 
men of those days. The Ictter as a 
class were usually boisterouc, profane 
and fond of whiskey. Russell, Majors 
and Waddell were temperate, God- 
fearing men, and tried to engage no 
man who did not come up to their 
own standard of morality. Each man 
when he entered the service signed 
this pledge: 

“T agree not to use profane lan- 
guage; not to get drunk; not to gam- 
ble; not to treat animals cruelly, and 
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not to do anything incompatible with 
the character of a gentleman.” 

For the most part they kept this 
pledge, and were held in high regard 
by all. The one notable exception was 
Jack Slade, who, despite the fact that 
Mark Twain found him a mild-man- 
nered, coffee-sharing gentleman, was 
a notorious desperado and cold- 
blooded murderer. He was _ finally 
hanged, after he had killed over a 
score of people. 

The rest of the men were faithful to 
their employers, and loyal to their 
comrades. The list of their names is 
long, and contains those of many of 
the famous guides, scouts and couriers 
of the West. 

Probably the most highly paid of all 
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westward, his route was shortened un- 
til it ran from Reno to Virginia City. 
This route was only twenty-three miles 
long, but “Pony Bob” rode it every 
day in about one hour. When the 
telegraph line was completed, ‘Pony 
Bob” was sent to Idaho to ride the 
company’s express route of one hun- 
dred miles with one horse from 
Queen’s River to Owyhee River. Fin- 
ally the famous rider went to Chicago, 
where he flitted about the wilds and 
jungles of that city, a celebrated Bo- 
hemian, until his death a few months 
ago. He was one of the last as well 
as one of the greatest of that noble 
band. 

The service to the government ren- 
dered by the Pony Express, as well 

















The Indian method of transporting loads. 


the riders was William F. Cody, the 
“Buffalo Bill” of Wild West fame, 
who received one hundred and fifty 
dollars per month—the rest about one 
hundred and twenty dollars. Another 
was Jay G. Kelly, who carried the 
mail near Carson City. Charles Cliff, 
Johnny Fry, Harry Hoff, James 
Moore, Jack Keetly and Melville 
Baughn were names familiar on the 
last frontier. Perhaps the most pic- 
turesque of all was Robert Haslem— 
known throughout the West as “Pony 
Bob,” a splendid rider, a cool and 
courageous fighter, a born pony ex- 
pressman. Even after the iine was 
discontinued, he rode for Wells- 
Fargo. As the Union Pacific pushed 


as that to the business men, can never 
be fully estimated. The Civil War 
broke out about a year after the sys- 
tem started. ‘The Pony Express was 
the only way in which the people of 
the West could get news, and never 
was news more anxiously awaited 
than on the Pacific Coast when hostili- 
ties were raging between North and 
South. The first tidings of the firing 
upon Ft. Sumpter reached San Fran- 
cisco in eight days, fourteen hours. 
From that time a bonus was given by 
the Western business men to the Pony 
Express Company to be distributed 
among the riders for carrying the war 
news as fast as possible. Two of the 
most exciting messages carried were 
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the news of Lincoln’s election in No- 
vember, 1860, and less than a month 
later the last message of President 
Buchanan. Both were carried in eight 
days. The quickest trip on record was 
made in March, 1861, when President 
Lincoln’s first inaugural speech was 
carried from St. Joseph to Sacramento 
in seven days and seventeen hours. 
In another way, the Pony Express 
was of great service to the govern- 
ment. It proved to the American Con- 
gress that it was practical for a rail- 
road to run trains over that route in 
the winter time, and as a result, the 
subsidy was given to Stanford, Hunt- 
ington, Hopkins and Crocker to build 
the Central Pacific Road. But despite 
this service, Senator Gwinn was not 
successful in his promise to have the 
government make good the losses of 
the firm of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell, which amounted to over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. As the part- 
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ners had foreseen, the enterprise 
proved a financial failure. It ruined 
the firm, so that the name “The Cen- 
tral Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express Company” was changed 
by its employees to “Clean Out of 
Cash and Poor Pay Express Com- 
pany.” As a physical demonstration, 
however, the Pony Express was a 
grand success, and fully accomplished 
its purpose during the eighteen months 
of its existence. It was finally driven 
out by the telegraph in the closing 
months of 1861, but was continued in 
a smaller way from the ends of the 
railroad until the “meeting of the 
rails” near Ogden, Utah, on May 10, 
1869. Its service was over. The con- 
ditions which necessitated it have long 
passed away, but much of the quick- 
ness of their passing was due to “Pony 
Bob” and his comrades, whose lives 
form such an important chapter in 
the annals of the West. 


WHO KNOWS ? 


Who knows the deeds, the sacrifice, and needs 
Of some brave soul, who long ago 
Went far beyond the meads, 


Where flowers grew 


To make a road for other souls to pass 


On into that wilderness 


Through which life’s journey leads. 
We only know that some soul great 


“Has blazed the trail.” 


That others, with less courage may not fail, 

And stop along the way to cry at fate. 

But will pass on, sometimes with joy,.sometimes with woe, 
Out again into the meads 


Where flowers grow. 


And they by deeds, should leave along the path some sign 


Of faith and hope, for other souls to find, 


Mrs. F. F. HILt. 











E HAVE HAD a heavy dew, 
WV or what may be called a 
drizzly rain, all day. What 
wind we have had has been 
from the old quarter, S. E., but we 
have been all but becalmed and the 
sails have been flapping and catching 
a little breeze all day. In order to 
create a little excitement and kill the 
monotony of waste time, the following 
announcement placed on our “bulle- 
tin” last night was noticed by the com- 
pany. “Notice: All persons on board 
of the ship are requested to assemble 
en masse at half-past ten a. m. for 
the purpose of holding an Indignation 
Meeting, and express our contempt re- 
garding the miserable fare we have 
hitherto abided with.” The call was 
numerously signed by the “Growlers,” 
and in pursuance thereof, at the ap- 
pointed time the meeting gathered to- 
gether. Mr. W—d—r, alias “Old Nep- 
tune,” was called to the chair. He 
then stated the object of the meeting, 
something as follows: “Gentlemen: 
The manner in which our victuals have 
been served up is horrible; we have 
been imposed upon; there is ‘grub’ 
enough aboard, and we ought to have 
it; the persons who have charge of 
the sustenance departments do not do 
their duty; the manner in which our 
meat is cooked is outrageous,” etc. 
Mr. W—d—r had got so far with 
his remarks when along comes Mr. 


ON HIS TRIP AROUND 
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to JULY 49—From THE 
DIARY OF THEO. ME//ERVE 


Pensam, one of the directors, consid- 
erably excited, and stated that Harry 
Woodhull, the steward in the cabin, 
had just refused to pass water, and his 
opinion was that the cabin stewards, 
as well as the between decks stewards, 
should pass water. The Captain then 
came forward and said that Woodhull 
had enough to attend to to attend to 
his cabin duties. The Association de- 
nied this, and resolved he should be 
excused no sooner than the other stew- 
ards. Complaint was also made to the 
Captain as regards our living. The 
Captain then stepped forward and 
said he had nothing to do with it; he 
stated that we had, after we were a 


.few days out, taken all that off of his 


hands, and now he didn’t bother his 
head about those affairs. A resolution 
was then passed unanimously to put 
the whole direction of cooks and cook- 
ing, stewarts and stores, in the hands 
and under the management of the Cap- 
tain. The meeting then dispersed. The 
Captain then ordered Dan Brower to 
go into the store room and take charge 
there; he then ordered some of the 
sailors to go down in the hold and 
search for some pilot bread, and soon 
a good cask of bread was brought up. 
Our fare, as a general thing, since 
leaving Talcahuana, has been very 
poor; every morning for breakfast that 
detested, hated lobscouse. Our supper 
this evening indicated a decided im- 











Miners working “Long Tom,” sluicing gold in the early ’50’s. The woman 
in the background is the newly wedded wife of one of the miners, and 
reached their cabin only a few days before this picture was taken, after a 
trip from New York around Cape Horn. 


provement; our pork was skinned, and 
everything seemed to be clean. This 
afternoon, Thos. A. Ayers put a beau- 
tiful view of the Panama on the 17th 
of April last upon the Bulletin, for the 
inspection of the company. It is as 
perfect a sketch as I ever witnessed, 
and to look at it makes a chill run over 
me. -On that memorable day we 
shipped a heavy sea, and this was 
taken at that time. He has, I under- 
stand, made this a present to the Cap- 
tain. I spent this evening very agree- 
ably playing dominoes with Mr. Per- 
son,'’our president, Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Chambers. At the meeting to-day a 
committee was appointed to prepare 
an order of exercises for the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July. 

July 4th.—The glorious Fourth! In- 
dependence Day! Freedom’s Birth- 
day! I arose an hour before sunrise 
this morning, went on deck, and from 
the look of the heavens I feared a 
gloomy if not a rainy day. The best 
part df the company were up before 
daylight this morning, on the alert, 


—From an old daguerrotype. 


and as the sun rose from the Eastern 
horizon, the “Stars and Stripes” were 
run up to the mast head, while the 
band, stationed on the quarter-deck, 
greeted it with our National song of 
“Hail Columbia,” “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “Yankee Doodle.” When 
they concluded, three times three en- 
thusiastic cheers burst from the com- 
pany on deck. Yesterday we were 
twenty miles south of the Equator, 
and to-day we are 56 miles north; so 
we can say we crossed the line on this 
day. On the 8th or 9th of March last 
we crossed and re-crossed the Equator 
nearly 5,000 miles east of where we 
are now. After breakfast, an awning 
was stretched from the ship’s boats on 
the cabin to the galley, making a shady 
deck for the company. A platform was 
laid in front of the cabin, which was 
gaily decorated with flags, and seats 
were placed for the audience. While 
awaiting the hour for the ceremonies 
of the day to commence, the boys gave 
vent to their good humor in various 
ways. Our second mate, Mr. Jennings, 
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mounted the platform and made a few 
quaint and ludicrous remarks, and then 
vamoosed. Old Tunius Palmer was 
then introduced to make a few re- 
marks, which he did, to the infinite 
amusement of all. At half-past ten 
the bell was rung, and at quarter of 
eleven the meeting was called to order 
by our president, and the morning ex- 
ercises commenced with “Hail Colum- 
bia” by the brass band. 

July 15th.—Warm, clear day. Off 
our course; wind from the N. by E.; 
course N. W.; running W. by N. Our 
time begins to hang extremely heavy. 
Some talk about the poetical and ro- 
mantic deep. The romance we haven’t 
come to yet. We have seen most of 
the wonderful sights seldom seen ex- 
cept by those who “go down upon the 
sea in ships,” from a whale to a flying 
fish, and from a Mother Carey chicken 
to an albatross. For my part, I would 
give more to see a ten acre green field, 
or even a small potato patch, with the 
edition of the morning papers, then to 


feast my eyes upon the wonder of the 


deep at once. Books, games, skylark- 
ing or debates appear to prove un- 
availing in driving off ennui. 

July 21st—A cloudy day; this af- 
ternoon a meeting of our Association 
was called on deck, to hear the report 
read of a committee appointed to take 
an account of stock on hand in the 
provision line. Also to make arrange- 
ments for our government: upon ar- 
rival. Report says we have 18 barrels 
of beef; 3 of pork; some 2,000 pounds 
of navy bread (that no one can eat), 
and, as good fortune has it, two bar- 
tels of pilot bread turned up in the 
hunt. We have agreed to form into 
two watches for the purpose of dis- 
charging the ship, each watch working 
on alternate days until the duty is per- 
formed. We are all getting very anx- 
ious to get ashore. Our food has been 
miserable trash for some days past. 

July 28th.—At daylight this morning 
we came in sight, to the windward, 
about 15 miles ahead, of a brig called 
“The Orion,” from Chile, 153 days 
out from Valparaiso, and 55 days 
from Acapulco, Mexico. She is a ter- 
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ribly slow sailor, being badly off. in 
sailing canvas, and covered with a 
very dirty bottom of grass and shells. 
We had our mainsail aback for two 
hours to allow her to keep up with us. 
Her second mate spoke us, and _in- 
quired if we hadn’t any old sails to 
spare, as they were in distress for rag. 
Our Captain told him no. And they 
informed him how many days they 
were out. When Captain Goodspeed 
suggested if we could possibly do it 
we would let them have an old top- 
sail, and said also that perhaps we 
might get some sugar from them, as 
we were out of that necessity. So our 
sails were put aback, and a boat was 
lowered, and Captain Bodfish and 
Goodspeed, rowed by Caleb Beal, went 
aboard of her. Soon our Captain re- 
turned and requested the Association 
to come together, and stated that four 
Americans were aboard there, who had 
come across’ Mexico, and had prayed 
him to take pity on them. The poor 
fellows were half-starved, living on 
weevily crackers and jerky beef, and 
were on a short allowance of water. 
The Association unanimously gave 
their consent to give them a free pass 
with us. The second mate of the brig 
was very anxious to come with us, and 
as soon as he came aboard he request- 
ed the sailors to stow him away, but 
Capt. Bodfish told him it was no use: 
it would be impossible for him to go 
with us, as the brig’s Captain could 
obtain heavy damages of us for doing 
it without his consent. We obtained 
a barrel of sugar from her. 

July 29th.—A warm, clear day. The 
barrel of sugar was divided around, 
and each man obtained two tumblers- 
ful. The four passengers from “The 
Orion” are named Mr. Dean, © from 
East Windsor; Comm. Akerman from 
New York; and two brothers named 
Clark, from Miiford, Conn. It has 
astonished every one to see the poor 
fellows go into the old horse food on 
board our ship. Our company is per- 
fectly contented, and not a growler has 
appeared to open his head. They have 
a haggard, broken down appearance; 
sunburned faces. sunken eyes, and 
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look used up. They say they started 
with a party of 150 from New York 
on the 28th of March; arrived in Vera 
Cruz after a good run of 18 days; they 
there obtained mules and proceeded 
very well together until they arrived 
at the City of Mexico; there the com- 
pany had a falling out, and scattered 
in different directions for the Pacific 
Coast, some ieaving for San Blas, 
others for Acapulco, others for Mazat- 
lan. They belong to a party of forty 
who came to Acapulco. A_ convey- 
ance from the Mexican coast is almost 
impossible to be obtained. 

July 30th—We spoke the schooner 
Jacob M. Ryerson, bound for Califor- 
nia from New York; sailed 4th of 
March; reports having a good time of 
it; cdme around the Horn in three 
days. A party of them came aboard, 
and we had lots of news to-night. They 
say the Panama was reported dis- 
masted in New York. Mr. Ayers 
showed them.some of his fine pictures 
of the Panama, among others those he 
took in Chile, which pleased them 
very much. They spent some three 
hours with us, during which time a 
lunch was got up, which pleased them 
very much. Mr. Burnam was for- 
tunate in getting a letter from home. 


We received a number of copies of 
the New York Herald, one of which 
contained a copy of the President's 
message, and was read aloud by G. N. 
Whitman. 

August 6th.—I arose this morning at 
4 o'clock, just day break, with the ex- 
pectation of possibly seeing land; saw 
a bark, supposed to be the one of 
yesterday. The wind died away just 
after breakfast, and we have been be- 
calmed until dinner time, when the 
breeze broke afresh once more. The 
bark hoisted a signal to speak us, so 
Captain Bodfish brought our craft up 
on the wind. She hoisted English col- 
ors, and proved to be the English bark 
Christna, bound from Liverpool for 
San Francisco, 153 days out. We kept 
company all the rest of the afternoon 
and evening until I went to bed; I do 
not know how much longer. She dif- 
fered 63 miles in her reckoning with 
us. 
August 7th.—Turned out this morn- 
ing at five with land hopes—found a 
thick, heavy fog prevailing, and not 
a breath of wind stirring. After break- 
fast the fog rose, and we found the 
bark of yesterday near by. At 11 
o’clock Mulligan and Mitchell, with C. 
Beal and Tom McCarty to row, went 
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aboard of her. We were both lying in 
a calm until P. M. Three of the 
Johnny Bulls came aboard to see us. 
They had made no stoppages on the 
way. Mulligan brought a number of 
bottles of portér as a present to Capt. 
Bodfish. 

About five o’clock we came in sight 
of land! Five o’clock the bark 
asked our captain if he had made out 
what land that was? He answered 
Point de Reyes (Cala.) They kept 
in our wake all the rest of the voyage. 
Towards evening, Bona’s brass band 
brought out their instruments and 
enlivened the occasion by playing 
“Hail Columbia,” “God Save the 
King,” “Love Knot,” “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” and several other favor- 
ite airs. About six p. m. the bark 
came alongside and inquired of Capt. 
Bodfish if he intended running in to- 
night. He answered: “No.” We told 


them to alter their course to E. by S. 
and run 15 miles. At 7 a. m. a deep, 
impenetrable fog set in, so tnat one 


could hardly see half the length of 
the ship. About dark our captain ran 
up and said to the bark: “I shall lay- 
to in a quarter of an hour. When the 
moon rises, I will set up two lights as 
a signal that I am going down on the 
bar to anchor.” 

The port of San Francisco has been 
entered before by our captain, and as 
charts of the place are not to be ob- 
tained, it is a very difficult port to 
make; hence the falling in with us by 
the English bark is a fortunate thing 
for her. While Captain Bodfish was 
talking to the bark’s captain, we were 
much surprised by a loud order of 
“Helm hard down!” when lo and be- 
hold, on our other side, not ten yards 
from us, was a brig coming down on us 
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in the fog. She proved to be the brig 
Walcott of New York, she having left 
New York on the 16th of January. 
Another brig has been in sight all the 
afternoon. We have had a great num- 
ber of whales playing around the ship 
all day. 

August 8th.—I arose this morning at 
5 o'clock; a very heavy fog, which 
cleared up a couple of hours after day- 
light, and the bark appeared close by 
us. Land to be seen on the larboard 
quarter. Everybody is in high glee 
at the prospect of getting ashore, and 
have been busy cleaning up their 
clothing and faces for a visit ashore. 
The wind has been very light during 
the morning. The bark has _ been 
alongside within speaking distance 
since the fog lifted, so that she could 
see us. From Point de Reyes we 
have land to our left for twenty or 
thirty miles. 

We entered the Golden Gate, or 
narrows of San Francisco, at four 
o’ciock p. m. In the latter part of the 
afternoon, a heavy wind blowing, so 
we. went in humming. At 4:30 p. m. 
the shipping came in sight to us, when 
such a shout of joy as rent the air 
from the warm hearts aboard seldom 
is to be heard. At 5 p. m. we dropped 
anchor off Telegraph Hill. About two 
hundred ships are riding at anchor. 

I went ashore about 7 o’clock, and 
stopped a couple of hours. Saw lots 
of money at gambling houses. The 
news from the mines is generally 
good; lots of gold, but hard work to 
get it. Provisions cheap; flour $6 a 
barrel here. Everything goes smoothly 
and peaceably; money too cheap to 
fight for and not worth the while. The 
land has a very barren appearance, and 
not a green thing or a tree to be’ seen. 
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Rustlers of the Kootenai Range 


By W. McD. Tait 


Scotia in the days when cattle 

barons first began to use the 

prairies of Western Canada, as 
ranging grounds. Their bunch was 
small at the beginning of their opera- 
tions, but good winters, plenty of 
water, and rich prairie grass prevented 
any depletion in the breeding stock, 
and in a few years the herd covered 
all the range land between the Indian 
Reserve and the Rocky Mountains. 
There were no fences in those days, 
and wild steers fed up to the door- 
yards in Fort McLeod. 

It was spring time, and the IV out- 
fit, as the Folkins ranch came to be 
called, was making a careful count of 
its stock. Collie and Hez, sons of 
Jim Folkins, were particularly inter- 
ested in their yearlings. The boys had 
been given cows when they were 
babies, and had brands registered in 
their own names. When they grew 
big enough to look after their increase, 
they selected a little run at the forks 
of two rivers, near the home ranch, cut 
out their cattle at the fall round-up, 
and herded them in their own little 
stamping ground. They knew to a 
steer how many they had, but for some 
reason or other they had not been 
tallying for a month or so, and when 
the general count was on, they found 
six head missing. There was little 
chance of their straying out of the 
tange that grazed the father’s stock, 
but they were nowhere to be found. 
Many theories as to their disappear- 
ance were discussed and dismissed as 
impossible. 

Finally, Jim Folkins let out one day 
that rustlers were at work in some-of 
the big bunches, and that more dressed 
beef was being shipped from the fort 
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to the towns in the Pass than the buy- 
ing of certain ranchers and butchers 
would warrant. 

The fall before after the final count 
there had been ninety-eight calves in 
one of the bunches of the IV outfit, 
out of a possible one hundred and ten; 
two of the twelve having simply dis- 
appeared, the probable prey of the 
rustlers. Folkins felt that he was pay- 
ing for his boldness in openly accus- 
ing the Brown boys during the round- 
up of the last season. A secret count 
of Brown’s herd revealed the fact that 
the increase for two seasons far ex- 
ceeded even a fair expectation. 

Of course, as every rustler must 
have reasoned, depredations of wolves 
and coyotes would account for the loss 
of calves, and any excess might easily 
be explained by bills of sale. At any 
rate, absolute proof was demanded 
before a suspected thief could be 
brought to justice. The summary deal- 
ings of many years before, when snap 
judgment carried many a cow or horse 
thief to his deserts, no longer pre- 
vailed. 

A conference of big cattle owners 
in the foothill country revealed the 
fact that several herds had been cut 
into, and they were as certain as Fol- 
kins that the Brown family were the 
rustlers. But like Folkins, they real- 
ized that to save themselves from 
serious embarrassment they must, in 
some manner, get absolute proof that 
old Bennie and his boys were the 
thieves. 

A plan that had been forming in 
Jim Folkins’ mind for some time took 
shape, and he determined on his own 
account to ferret out the guilty parties. 
He suspected that a considerable por- 
tion of the dressed meat shipped out 
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by Brown Brothers from their butcher 
shop in Macleod had been stolen; but, 
of course, to prove it was practically 
impossible. Nevertheless, he felt that 
a careful watch at the station might, if 
systematic, develop facts that would 
ultimately lead to good clues. Ac- 
cordingly, he took Collie and Hez into 
his confidence, and fully explained his 
plan. The boys were to alternately 
keep watch of the depot at Macleod, 
and secretly to ascertain the amount, 
probable age, and destination of the 
beef that was shipped out by Brown 
Brothers. 

This was comparatively easy; for 
the only two trains that stopped for ex- 
press in the Pass towns crossed at the 
fort, and one trip a day covered both. 
Then some one had to call for mail, 
and it was no hardship for the Folkins 
boys to carry out this part of their 
father’s plan. It was thought that a 
menth’s quiet observation would show 
the usual methods of the rustlers. 

Folkins had revealed his plan to two 


neighboring stockmen, both of whom 


were certain that the Browns had 
preyed upon their herds. They were 
to learn through their range riders the 
source and amount of the daily supply 
of beef, and to discover, if possible, 
the rapidity with which the Browns’ 
fat steers disappeared. They had lit- 
tle assurance of the success of the 
plan, but felt it to be the only logical 
way to proceed. 

It was soon discovered that the only 
persons shipping dressed beef out of 
Macleod were the Brown Brothers. 
Collie and Hez, alternately, made the 
long ride to the depot, and rode casu- 
ally past at a distance just as the 
trains were pulling in. One glance at 
the trucks, loaded for shipment, suf- 
ficed to compute the number of quar- 
ters; from the position of the trucks 
on the platform it was a simple mat- 
ter to determine the amount going each 
way. It was found that three times a 
week, regularly, an average of four 
beeves at a shipment went westward 
to the Pass; once a week as many went 
to the towns on the prairie east of the 
Fort. It was learned, also, that the 
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meat invariably reached the depot af- 
ter dark, and was immediately loaded 
on the trucks. 

The boys reported their finding 
daily to James Folkins, who, with the 
information gained from the other men 
in his confidence, soon reached the con- 
clusion that much more beef was being 
shipped out than Brown Brothers’ mar- 
ket killed at their slaughter-houses. It 
was certain, therefore, that the excess 
came from their ranch in the foothills, 
and it was known that it could not be 
their own beef. 

Usually the Folkins boys rode past 
the depot without dismounting. One 
morning, though, Collie, expected his 
father in on the East-bound express, 
and took this as an excuse to tie his 
pony to the fence and saunter upon 
the platform. He noticed the usual 
truckload of meat at the west end, so. 
walked idly toward it. There were 
three full beeves quartered. Collie 
looked at them for a moment, then 
leaned against the truck to wait the 
arrival of the train. Presently the 
West-bound, with the right of way, 
rumbled in on the main tracks. After 
the agent had run the truck up to the 
car, Jack Brown, old Bennie’s eldest 
son, slouched out of the depot and 
was helping to load. Just as the last 
quarter but one was tumbled through 
the door, Collie was amazed to see a 
brand showing faintly on the yellow 
meat. The letters BR, the Browns’ 
brand, were legible, standing out in 
purplish-red outlines, similar to an old 
scar. 

The full meaning of the discovery 
flashed into Collie’s mind at once. In- 
voluntarily, he leaped toward the truck 
and peered intently at the remaining 
quarter. 

Jack Brown saw Collie’s sudden in- 
terest. “What’s the matter, kid?” he 
demanded roughly. “Anythinn’ wrong 
with that meat? Say, what’re you 
hanging around here for, anyway?” 

“Waiting for my Dad. He’s com- 
ing in on the East-bound,” replied Col- 
lie, vexed that he had not been more 
careful. 


“He is, eh? Well, what’s wrong 
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with that beef?” Jack Brown de- 
manded a second time. 

“Nothing wrong!” replied Collie, 
carelessly. “Just thought I saw an 
old wire-cut.” 

Brown did not press his query, but 
leaped from the truck and strode off 
down town, as if satisfied with the 
boy’s answer. 

Jim Folkins came in on the next 
train as expected, got his horse from 
the livery-stable where he always kept 
it when away on such trips, and rode 
off with Collie. 

“Dad,” broke out the boy, after go- 
ing nearly a mile in silence, “how 
deep does a brand burn? Ever more 
than skin-deep ?” 

James Folkins was familiar with 
the lad’s seeming irreverent questions 
after long periods of abstraction, so 
he was not surprised. 

“That all depends on the man, Col- 
lie. Some declare that simply burn- 
ing off the hair will kill it, and make 
a lasting brand; others are not con- 


- tent till the seared flesh comes off with 


the iron. Our own way, to burn till 
the brand shows cherry, is a medium 
between the two extremes. The first 
is uncertain, the second needlessly 
cruel; ours, neither. Why do you 
ask P” 

“Does the brand often show on the 
flesh under the hide?” 

The elder Folkins laughed  ioler- 
antly. “I don’t think so, my boy, al- 
though I’ve heard a dozen cranks de- 
clare that a good brand ought to be 
more than skin-deep. I’ve never seen 
such a thing; but as a matter of fact, 
I’ve never paid the least attention. 
I should give it as my opinion, though, 
that there might in some cases be a 
slight indentation under the brand, but 
illegible in determining the real 
marks.” 

“I was sure I saw a brand on one 
of the quarters shipped out this morn- 
ing. The light was poor, but I could 
see some purplish-red lines that 
looked exactly like a brand—sort of 
like an old scar.” 

Folkins was instantly attentive. 
“Now there might be something in it, 


after all. Could you make out the 
figures ?” 

“It looked like BR.” 

“Their own brand,” said Jim. “I’m 
not much surprised, for they burn 
deep. That may be worth watching, 
Collie,” he observed. 

“Tf one brand will show through, 
others will, too. I’m going to keep 
my eyes open. There must be stuff 
going out with other marks on it, be- 
sides the BR.” 

“Be very careful that you don’t let 
them see you, Collie,” cautioned the 
father. “Once they find out we’re 
watching them, they’ll be on their 
guard.” 

For several weeks Collie kept watch 
at the depot, dodging in to examine 
the trucks only when it was evident 
that none of the Browns were around. 
During that time, he found an occa- 
sional quarter upon which marks were 
discernible, though in each case so in- 
distinct as to be illegible. Some of 
the marks were but a faint, colorless 
depression, scarcely distinguishable 
even to a keen observer. There were 
several times that Collie imagined he 
could trace the faint outlines of a BR. 

Some time later, it occurred to him 
that if he could examine the meat 
when the boys took the trouble to 
help with the loading, he might find 
a reason for their attention. In all 
cases when the marks had been at all 
legible, there had been none of the 
boys about the depot, and those marks 
had always been the Brown brand. 
Since they themselves must have ho- 
ticed the brands, there was a possi- 
bility that only that bearing their own 
would be guarded till started on its 
destination, and away from suspicious 
observers. 

So the next trip Collie made to the 
depot, he tied his pony at some dis- 
tance away, and went cautiously to- 
ward the building. He could never be 
sure that the boys were not some- 
where about, so he always waited till 
the trains came in. He could not af- 
ford to be caught spying among the 
trucks. When it appeared that the 
agent was alone, Collie would saunter 
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across the platform, carelessly ob- 
serving the loaded meat. As usual, he 
was afraid to venture out in the open, 
so loitered back of the section house. 
The trains came in, and he saw the 
agent come out alone and push the 
truck at the west-end to the car door. 
Collie was satisfied that no one was 
there, so he slipped over to the plat- 
form and examined the truck at the 
east-end. To his amazement and sat- 
isfaction, the first quarter that he saw 
bore a brand plainly discernible from 
his place at the end of the depot, 
twenty feet away. It was that of a 
neighbor rancher, and was well known 
to Collie. The boy had taken every 
precaution to disarm the suspicion of 
the station-agent, so dared not step 
away from the hiding place behind the 
building. In his excitement, how- 


ever, he could not restrain a step for- 
ward, hoping to see other accusing 
marks. 

In this position, he was startled by 
a heavy step behind him. Collie 


whirled about, to be confronted by 
the coarse face of Jack Brown leering 
at him from the corner. 

“See something this kid P” 
came a snarling voice. 

Collie straightened and tried to ap- 
pear unconcerned. In his startled sur- 
prise, he was unable to reply at once. 
Brown strode up to the truck and 
shoved a heavy finger against the pur- 
ple lines. 

“That’s what you’re here for, is it? 
That’s what I caught you staring at 
before, eh?” He advanced menacing- 
ly toward Collie, who shrank back to- 
ward the corner of the building, fasci- 
nated by the hate that gleamed in the 
cow-boy’s eyes. 

“So you’ve been spying around here 
ever since waiting for this. Well, 
what are you goin’ to do, now you’ve 
found out somethin’ ?” 

By this time he had reached Collie, 
and seizing him in an ugly grasp, he 
crushed him against the wall of the 
depot. 

‘What are you goin’ to do about it, 
you whelp?” Brown shook his victim 
roughly, cursing as he did it. 


time, 
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“Look here, you spy,” went on the 
rustler, “I’ve got no time to fool with 
you; but just one word: Your dad’s 
got you here sneakin’ around this beef 
—layin’ for us. You think you've 
found out somethin’; but if you squeal 
one word of what you saw or what I 
say, I'll kill you. I'll know by what 
your dad does, so be careful. The 
first move he makes, I’ll kill him like 
a dog—see? Then you go the same 
road. If you want to save your hides, 
stop spyin’ around and keep your 
mouth shut.” With this brutal threat, 
Brown hurled Collie savagely away 
from him. 

Collie arose to his feet from where 
he had been thrown, turned and saw 
the half-frightened look on the agent’s 
face, then went quietly to his horse. 

On the way to the ranch he fought 
the battle of his life and for his life. 
After months of perservering search, 
absolute proof had been discovered 
against the thieves that for months 
had been a menace to the whole 
Kootenai range, but at the same mo- 
ment his lips were sealed by threats 
against his own and his father’s life— 
threats that he knew only too well 
would be made good, eventually, 
should this matter be pushed. As he 
fought for an answer to his own pro- 
blem, he realized that each moment 
of delay meant everything to the 
value of his evidence. None but him- 
self, Jack Brown, and the station agent 
knew of the discovery. Meanwhile 
the branded quarters, the real proof, 
hastened to the block. A few hours 
meant the .effacement of all proof. 
The rustlers would see that the like 
did not occur again. 

Suddenly it flashed up Collie that 
Jack Brown’s dire threat would be 
effective for only the brief period that 
fear bound him. A day’s delay and 
action would be impossible for all 
proof would be gone. A speedy re- 
solve drove doubt and fear from his 
mind. He spurred for home and told 
his father everything. 

“Never mind, my boy,” said Jim 
Folkins, approvingly. “you have 
done well, those threats are idle. 
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Times have changed since that sort 
of outlawry had its day.” 

Within two hours the Mounted Po- 
lice had intercepted the branded beef, 
and learned that Folkin’s neighbor 
had not sold a hoof to local buyers 
for ten years. A quiet search of the 
Brown ranch discovered more than 
a hundred hides at the bottom of .an 
old lake. These ranged in age from 
hours to years, and were marked by a 
score of different brands, the Folkins’ 
numbering into the twenties. That 
night Old Bennie, and his three sons 
were arrested, along with the agent 
at the depot. 


At the trial the cogs of the law 
ground relentlessly, fed by a dozen 
witnesses, a number of hides, and a 
piece of the preserved quarter of beef. 
The two Brown boys who conducted 
the meat market, were found guilty of 
rustling, and sentenced to three years 
imprisonment behind the iron doors at 
Stoney Mountain. 

Old Bennie growled impotently 
under the fearless progress of the 
machine he could not bluff, and when 
passing out of the vestibule, voiced 
a passion that might yet have to be 
reckoned with: “I'll get you yet, 
Folkins, and that kid, too.” 





RONDEAU OF DISBELIEF 


Now gods are dead, the golden bowl 
That held life’s awful wine, the soul, 

Is broken, in the foul dust spilled 

The beauty wherewith once ’twas filled; 
And sacred bell is none to toll. 


No Heaven above Earth as the goal 
Of man imperishably whole; 
Star-stuff the fadeless field he tilled, 
Now gods are dead. 


Oh, wonder of Beyond, that stole 
A wind mysterious o’er this shoal, 
Thy music is forever stilled; 
Ambition’s fiery heart is chilled; 
Gray ashes, doom of reddest coal; 
Now gods are dead. 


Harry CowWELt. 














“Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 
John 11:3. 


LL MEN who have any knowl- 
A edge of Jesus esteem Him— 

Christians, Gentiles and Jews. 

All men, whatever their re- 
ligious convictions, are ready to ad- 
mit the surpassing personality of the 
great Nazarene and His “wonderful 
words of life.” It is as respects his 
Messiahship that they differ. How- 
ever, we submit that if He was not 
the special servant of Jehovah, the 
Son of God, as he claimed, sent into 
the world on a special mission, then 
He must of necessity have been either 
a deceived man or a wicked impostor. 
His wonderful personality and words 
of justice and wisdom and love con- 
tradict the thought that He was either 
ignorant or a deceiver. Hence the 
only tenable ground is that He was a 
deceived man or else that He was in- 
deed the Son of God, who acted and 
spoke and performed miracles under 
Divine direction and power. We hold 
that the evidence of His teaching 
overwhelmingly corroborate the truth 
of His claims. But here we make a 
distinction between the claims which 
our Lord Jesus made for Himself and 
other claims which have. been made 
for Him without His sanction and 
without apostolic or other inspired 
corroboration. 
Let it not be supposed that we are 


Three Men and Two Women Whom 
Jesus Lovea 
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forgetting the length and breadth of 
Jesus’ love for all humanity, and a 
special love for all of His disciples; 
yea, for all who love righteousness 
and seek, as did He, to do the Father’s 
will. In keeping with this was His 
prayer for His disciples on the night 
before his crucifixion, in connection 
with which we read: “Jesus, having 
loved His own, loved them unto the 
end.” (John 13:1), And again, His 
statement, ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” (John 15:13.) 
And again His query: “Who is My 
mother, and who are My brethren? 
And he stretched forth His hand to 
His disciples and said, Behold My 
mother, and My brethren. For who- 
soever shall do the will of My Father, 
which is in Heaven, the same is My 
brother, and. sister, and mother.” 
(Matthew 12:48-50.) These expres- 
sions give us a glimpse of the length 
and breadth of the love of Jesus. But 
for the present occasion let us con- 
sider those persons whom Jesus is said 
to have specially loved. 


“Jesus Beholding Him Loved Him.” 


The rich young nobleman who came 
to the Lord said, Rabbi, what good 
thing shall I do that I may inherit the 
Kingdom of God?. Jesus saith unto 
him, Thou knowest the command- 
ments; ... and he said unto him, 
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Master, all these have I observed from 
my youth. Then Jesus beholding him, 
loved him. Jesus lovingly admired 
the young man who was thus desirous 
of being in full accord with the Heav- 
enly Father’s will. That young man 
had very much of the Master’s own 
Spirit. He wanted to do right, and 
he desired to have the gift of God, 
eternal life. He thought that he must 
have merited this by his faithful at- 
tention to the law. Yet he knew that 
he had not attained to eternal life, 
that the death sentence was still upon 
him. He sought counsel of the great- 
est Rabbi, the greatest Teacher. That 
Teacher loved so earnest a spirit and 
proffered him advice on what he 
still lacked of coming fully up to God’s 
requirements of those who will be 
granted a place in the Messianic King- 
dom, which in “due time” is to bless 
Israel, and, through Israel, all the fam- 
ilies of the earth. 

In no uncertain terms, the Master 
gave the young man to see that while 
he has been keeping, probably to the 
best of his ability, the commandments 
of the decalogue, he had only imper- 
fectly discerned the meaning of the 
Divine requirement of love for his 
neighbor as for himself. The young 
man was very rich. And to fulfiil the 
requirements of the Law to love his 
neighbor as himself would have meant 
—not the hoarding of wealth, nor 
necessarily the distributicn of it all, 
but the wise use of it in the interest 
of his fellowmen. But to gain a share 
in the Kingdom would require even 
more than this. He must take up his 
cross and become a follower of Jesus 
—walking in the steps of full obedi- 
ence to the Divine will. The price 
was too much for the young man, and 
he went his way. Jesus merely an- 
swered the question, but did not urge 
the young man to thus present himself 
a living sacrifice to God and His ser- 
vice. Indeed, in no case did Jesus 
ever do more than invite—never did 
he urge. On the contrary, He ad- 


vised, Sit down first and count the 
cost of discipleship. 
What could we surmise respecting 





the eternal destiny of this young man 
who had been striving so earnestly to 
keep the Law and to gain eternal life, 
and who turned from Jesus and de- 
clined to take up the cross and follow 
Him? Could we suppose that Divine 
Justice would send such a man to 
eternal torment under these condi- 
tions? If there were such a penalty 
over him, shall we suppose that Jesus 
would have allowed him to go without 
urging him strenuously, without at 
least warning him, that by his course 
he was making the choice of eternal 
torment? Can we suppose that our 
Master knew that all the people whom 
He addressed and who failed to accept 
His Message would consequently be 
consigned to eternal torture, and that 
He let them go without urging the 
matter upon them? We could not so 
think! Thank God! We are gradu- 
ally getting free from the bondage of 
error castened upon us by those who 
mistranslated certain words in our 
Bible. 

We get the proper view when we 
remember that Jesus’ Message at that 
time was “The Gospel of the King- 
dom.” He was merely inviting who- 
ever might have the ear to hear and 
the heart to appreciate the privilege of 
becoming associated with Himself in 
the glorious Kingdom for which He 
told His disciples to pray, “Thy King- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in Heaven.” What the 
rich young man lost was the special 
privilege of becoming a joint-heir with 
Christ in that Kingdom which, in due 
time, will be established and whose 
mission will be the blessing of Israel 
and the world. It will bring to them 
“Times of Restitution of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all the holy prophets since the 
world began.”—Acts 3:19-21. 


“He Whom Thou Lovest is Sick.” 


Our text stands related to a very 
wonderful incident in our Lord’s min- 
istry. Jesus with His disciples was 
about three days’ journey from Beth- 
any, the home of Lazarus, Martha and 
Mary. But they knew His where- 
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abouts, for He was a special friend 
and their home was His home when- 
ever He was near Jerusalem. Laza- 
rus became seriously ill. But the two 
sisters, Martha and Mary, feared noth- 
ing, since they had such great confi- 
dence in Jesus, even to belief in His 
ability to awaken sleepers from death. 
They thought it proper to send the 
Master word respecting Lazarus, but 
not proper to dictate to Him what 
should be done in the case. Rather 
they left to Himseif to decide whether 
He should speak the word and rebuke 
the disease, or whether He should 
come to Bethany and take the sick by 
the hand and say, Arise. The simple 
message they sent was, “Lord, he 
whom thou lovest is sick.” The beau- 
tiful, childlike, simple faith which 
they exhibited must have been very 
precious in the Master’s sight. Never- 
theless, Jesus said nothing, and did 
nothing in the matter for three days. 
Then He said to His disciples, “Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth.” They did 
not grasp His meaning until He said 
to them plainly, Lazarus is dead; and 
I am glad for your sakes that I was 
not there. I am glad because it will 
give Me an opportunity to demon- 
strate to you and through you to all 
who shall be My disciples in the 
future the great power of God that is 
vested in Me in respect to the Resur- 
rection of the dead. 

All Bible students surely have no- 
ticed how frequently in the Scriptures 
the word “sleep” is used as a poetical 
synonym for death. “Abraham slept 
with his fathers.” “David slept with 
his fathers.” Prophets, priests and 
kings are said to have slept with their 
fathers, whether good or bad. Like- 
wise, the New Testament uses the 
same figure of speech. We read that 
St. Stephen, the martyr, stoned to 
death, “fell asleep.” St. Paul speaks 
of the Church as falling asleep in 
death, and refers to all of our friends, 
good and bad, who go down into 


death, as being “asleep in Jesus.” He 
tells us that we need not sorrow for 
them as others who know not 
Resurrection hope. 


the 
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All who fall asleep in death because 
of Adam’s transgression and its death 
sentence have in Jesus a Divinely ap- 
pointed Redeemer, who in God’s due 
time is to awaken all the sleeping 
hosts of Adam’s race. “All that are 
in their graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of Man and come forth.” 
They that have done good (who have 
secured Divine approval as worthy of 
eternal life) shall come forth unto the 
Resurrection of life (full perfection) ; 
and they that have done evil (that 
have not secured the Divine approval 
as being of eternal life) shall come 
forth in the resurrection for judgment 
(John 5:28, 29) or trial, for discipline, 
for correction in righteousness during 
Messiah’s reign of one thousand years. 

Coming forth in that judgment time, 
or trial time, all the willing and obe- 
dient will eventually be lifted out of 
sin and death, while those disobedi- 
ent to the light and opportunity will 
be again consigned to death—Second 
Death, everlasting extinction —2 
Thess. 1:9. 

We have read our Bibles too care- 
lessly in the past, and have given too 
much heed to those who, with fewer 
opportunities than ourselves, grossly 
misinterpreted its teachings. What 
did we think respecting this word 
“sleep,” anyway ? Did we suppose that 
the good “sleep” in heaven? We were 
told that the bad would go to a place 
too warm for sleep. But our own brains 
and our own Bibles we never thought 
of using in connection with the sub- 
ject. Now, when we hearken to the 
Word of God, how plain, how simple, 
how reasonable, are its teachings! The 
dead are dead—not alive. However, 
in view of God’s Plan that there shal! 
be a Resurrection of the dead “in due 
time,” he speaks of the dead not as 
extinct like the brute, but as merely 
asleep. They are waiting for the 
morning—the glorious morning of 
Messiah's Kingdom, when “the Sun of 
Righteousness shall arise with healing 
in its beams,” when Satan shall be 
bound for a thousand years and de- 
ceive the peoples no more. Instead of 
the reign of Sin and Death, the rein of 
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Righteousness and Life Everlasting 
shall begin. How beautifully the 
Scriptures answer the question where 
the dead sleep: “Many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake.”—Daniel 12:2. 


“Lazarus, Come Forth.” 


Jesus and His disciples turned their 
steps toward Bethany. Poor Martha 
and Mary meantime were sorely dis- 
appointed. Not for a moment did they 
suppose that their mighty friend would 
allow this trouble to come upon them 
—that He would neglect to come or to 
use His power to save Lazarus from 
dying. So grief-stricken and so heart- 
broken were they that Martha, only, 
came to meet the Master, and her first 
words were those of gentle reproach, 
reminding Him of their disappoint- 
ment in Him: “Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here (if Thou hadst come when 
we sent Thee word) our brother had 
not died.” 

What message of comfort did Jesus 
express? Did He say, Martha, Laza- 
rus is far better off in Heaven! He is 
with the angels! He is singing and 
very happy! Surely you would not 
bring him back to earth again! Were 
these the words of Jesus? No! He 
merely said: “Thy brother shall rise 
again.” He thus implied that her 
brother was not alive, but really dead. 
How could he rise again if he had not 
ceased to live? Martha’s reply indi- 
cates that she understood the teach- 
ings of Jesus and of the prophets. She 
said: “I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day.” 
But Jesus wished to draw her attention 
to the:present and to have her ask 
Him, even at this time, to call Lazarus 
back from the sleep of death. So he 
said: “I am the resurrection and the 
life. You, Martha, recognize Me as 
the Messiah, the Son of God. You 
believe that eventually when the res- 
urrection does take place, God’s resur- 
rection power will be exercised 
through Me. And now I am here with 
you. Why do you not ask Me to ex- 
ercise some of this power in advance? 
Where have you laid him?” 


Martha finally caught the thought, 
but replied, “No, no, Lord, it is too 
late now. By this time he stinketh, 
for he hath been dead four days. If 
you had come when I sent you word, 
or even had gotten here within a day 
or so, there would have been some 
hope; but now it has gone too far for 
that, for decomposition has set in. No 
miracle could possibly reorganize 
broken down tissues.” But Jesus in- 
sisted that they show him the place. 
When He came to the tomb, what did 
the Master do? Did He command 
Larazus to lay aside his crown and 
harp in Heaven and bid the angels 
good-by and come back to earth-life? 
No! Did He call for him to come up 
from Purgatory, the location of which 
nobody knows? No! What did He 
say? Addressing the tomb, He said, 
“Lazarus, come forth!” And what oc- 
curred? The dead one came forth. 
He was not alive at all! He was 
dead! 


The Beloved Family. 


We read again: “Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister, and Lazarus.” 
Some have thought that they discerned 
Lazarus amongst later disciples of 
Christ—possibly Barnabus. But any- 
way, he was one whom Jesus loved, 
even though he was not one of the 
Apostles who followed with the Lord. 
And Martha had come down to us as 
a synonym of bustling, energetic hos- 
pitality, “busied about many things.” 
Yet surely she was loving and loyal 
to the Master. Jesus loved Martha, 
and we may be sure, therefore, that He 
loves all of similar character. But He 
loved Mary also. And we do not for- 
get that when she gave up some of 
her housework that she might sit at 
the feet of Jesus and learn of Him, the 
Master declared that she had “chosen 
the better part.” This was the same 
Mary who anointed the Master with 
the precious spikenard ointment five 
days before His burial. Martha and 
Mary both loved and were loved of 
the Lord, yet, evidently, Mary’s love 
and the form it took was specifically 
approved of the Master. 
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disciple, of whom it is said that he was 
“that disciple whom Jesus _ loved.” 
What a glorious testimony was John’s! 
We remember that he and his brother 
loved the Lord so dearly that they de- 
sired that in His Kingdom in the fu- 
ture they might be next to Him,.one 
on His right hand, the other on His 
left hand. We remember that the Mas- 
ter answered that only by drinking of 
His cup of shame and ignominy, and 
by being baptized into His sacrificial 
death could they hope to sit in His 
throne at all. And we recall how loy- 
ally they agreed to these terms. 
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“‘The True Story of Ramona, Its Facts 
and Fictions, Inspiration and Pur- 
pose,” by Carlyle Channing Davis 
and William A. Anderson. 

This volume is all its title claims 
tegarding “Ramona,” a novel that did 
more than anything else in this coun- 
try to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indians. As a book written for a set 
purpose, it ranks next to “Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin.” Its vitality and emo- 
tional powers continue powerful 
enough to draw thousands of visitors 
to Southern California annually to 
acquaint themselves with the scenes 
so vividly portrayed by the gifted au- 
thor. To-day her book is part of the 
history of the State, a handbook of 
the life and period it describes. So 
broad and intense is this interest in 
the characters and their environments 
that numbers of efforts have been 
made to furnish more personal and in- 


Finally, we come to John, the loving * 
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In proportion as we are desirous of 
having the Master’s approval and 
smile, let us seek to cultivate His 
character-likeness. The Apostle tells 
us that such copies of God’s dear Son 
are to be honored with a share with 
Him in His Kingdom-glory on the 
heavenly plane. To such will come 
the honor and privilege of blessing 
and uplifting mankind in general—to 
an earthly salvation in Paradise re- 
stored—by and by. As we note the 
special features of character which 
called forth the Master’s love, we 
shall more and more be able to copy 
them in reaching our goal. 
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timate data regarding them; it re- 
mained for the authors of the “True 


_Story of Ramona” to cover this de- 


mand satisfactorily. Mr. Davis was 
fortunately a close friend of Helen 
Hunt Jackson during her residence in 
Colorado, and, after his interest in 
“Ramona” was awakened, he had 
many and. confidential talks with her 
regarding the original characters in 
the story, the growth of its purpose, 
and the way the theme was written. 
Later he visited all the points she had 
so vividly described to him, and, 
wherever possible, original photo- 
graphs were taken. Mr, Wm. An- 
derson is a prominent attorney of Los 
Angeles, and, like Mr. Davis, has long 
been a close and ardent student of 
facts and legends regarding the com- 
position of the novel. Their “True 
Story of Ramona” is of prime value 
because of the complete ground it cov- 
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ers, and the verity of its statements, 
all obtained from original sources. 
The characters are all identified, their 
real names given, and in most in- 
stances photographs of them, Many 
fictitious tales have been given out by 
unscrupulous or by deceived writers 
regarding the originals of many of 
the characters; some of these fictions 
have been exposed by the true story 
given in this volume. The book is 
very freely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the leading characters, and 
with views of Camulos rancho, the 
missions, and other interesting scenes. 
Some of the pictures are taken from 
old plates which were made years ago, 
and which have recently been discov- 
ered. To those who love “Ramona” 
and the noble and distinctive work of 
Helen Hunt Jackson, this book will 
prove a great gift and an illuminating 
friend. 

Price, $2.00. Published by Dodge 
Publishing Company, New York. 





“The Value of An Ideal,” by William 

Jennings Bryan. 

After considering the ideals of an 
individual, a calling, a profession, Mr. 
Bryan proceeds to ask and to answer 
as follows: 

“What of our political ideals? The 
party, as well as the individual, must 
have its ideals, and we are far enough 
from the election to admit that there 
is room in all parties for the raising 
of the party ideal. 

“How can a person most aid his 
party? Let us suppose that one is 
passionately devoted to his party and 
anxious to render it the maximum of 
service; how can he render this ser- 
vice? By raising the ideal of his 
party. 

“If a young man asks me how he 
can make a fortune in a day, I can not 
tell him. If he asks how he can be- 
come rich in a year, I know not what 
to answer him, but I can tell him if 
he will locate in any community and 
for twenty-five years live an honest 
life, an industrious life, a useful life, 
he will make friends and fasten them 
to him with hooks of steel; he will 


make his impress upon the commu- 
nity, and the chances are many to-‘one 
that before the quarter of a century 
has elapsed his fellows will call upon 
him to act for them and to represent 
them in important matters. 

“And so if you ask me how we can 
win. an election this year, I do not 
know. If you ask me how we can in- 
sure a victory four years from now, I 
cannot tell, but I do know that the 
party which has the highest ideals 
and that strives most earnestly to real- 
ize its ideals, will ultimately domi- 
nate this country and make its im- 
press upon the history of the nation.” 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. 





“How It Happened,” by Kate Lang- 
ley Bosher. 

The queer combination of frolic- 
some spirits and premature sadness 
that may be in the heart of a repressed 
child, the clear truthfulness and un- 
selfish affection that in some children 
shame their elders—these qualities 
Mrs. Bosher sees and renders as few 
others have done. Carmencita loved 
dancing and happy times and pretty 
clothes and those joyful happenings 
that make life seem like a fairy tale 
come true. But she couldn’t have any 
of these things because her father 
was only a blind harp-player and 
“poverty-poor.” She hated ugliness 
and cast-off clothes, and the smell of 
boiled cabbage, but she had to endure 
them. So she laughed and danced a 
good deal, prayed frequently, and oc- 
casionally got mad and stamped her 
foot. 

The brightness in her life centered 
chiefly around Miss Frances, a settle- 
ment worker. As Christmas drew 
near, Miss Frances grew somewhat 
melancholy, and told Carmencita that 
she had no home to go to. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was a man who 
wanted Miss Frances badly—the more 
so as Christmas approached—and an 
Arabian Nights turn of luck brought 
Carmencita and the forlorn Stephen 
Van Landing together on the city 
streets. They struck up an instanta- 
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neous friendship, and then Carmen- 
cita’s prayer that something wonder- 
ful would happen began to be an- 
swered in a bewildering way. Ste- 
‘phen was bewildered, too; he only 
knew that he was following kindly im- 
pulses that were new to him—and that 
he wanted Miss Frances. A good deal 
had to happen before he found her, 
but he did at last—after his heart had 
undergone a considerable change, and 
after Carmencita had told Miss 
Frances just what she thought. Even 
then Carmencita didn’t understand 
how it all happened; she only knew 
that she had prayed and that she was 
“awful thanktul.” 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Civic Righteousness and Civic 
Pride,’ by Newton Marshall Hall, 
D. D., Minister of the North Con- 
gregational ‘Church, Springfield, 
Mass., author of ‘“‘The Bible Story,” 
etc. 

The volume’s appeal is, as it should 
be, democratic. The great company 
of men and women—members of civic 
leagues, good government clubs, phil- 
anthropic agencies and women’s clubs 
—who are earnestly seeking to better 
civic conditions; members of city gov- 
ernments who are trying to make their 
city a more beneficent agent in in- 
dividual life; ministers who wish to 
present these topics (and all mjnisters 
should wish to do so) as models for 
their people; young men and women 
in our colleges who must soon face 
these questions; and voters who must 
decide these matters, often without 
any clear idea of their moral bearing, 
will find here the guidance of a keen 
moral and spiritual sense in conjunc- 
tion with sound reasoning. 

Cloth; 12mo; $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. Sherman, French & Company, 


“Marching Men, “or 


Problems of 
Childhood, Pulpit.and - Pew,” by 
Leonidas Robinson, M. A., Ph. 
D., author of “Gates and Keys to 


Bible Study,” .“The Chronicles.” 
The work is not intended to treat of 


psychology. as a science, but of its 


practical application in religious work 
and moral training. The ideas. and 
methods here presented carry the in- 
contrevertible weight of signally suc- 
cessful use in the author’s own work 
as pastor ot several of the largest 
churches in the South, as a lecturer, 
author, professor and presiding el- 
der in the Kentucky conference. The 
book is, indeed, proof of its own theo- 
ries; carefully written, in striking and 
illustrative language, surefooted, 
thoroughly original, and wholly prac- 
tical, it brings a convincing message 
to teachers of the young and to reli- 
gious leaders in young people’s work 
as well as to preachers and forward- 
looking laymen. 

Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.38. Shermar, French & Company, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


“Successful Selling,” by E. Leichter. 


This is a treatise which covers the 
various essentials of selling efficiency, 
in an interesting, inspiring and yet 
common-sense way. The everyday, 
practical salesman, as well as the 
“greenest” novice will enjoy and 
profit by this sensible book. Out of 
years of experience the author ana- 
lyzes and explains every phase of 
selling. His. chapter headings are: 
The Modern Aspects of Selling; Re- 
quisite Qualities; The Approach; The 
Presentation; The Closing; Negations; 
The Larger Sale; The Story of a 
Career. 

Price, 50 cents net; by mail, 54 
cents. Published by Funk, & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. 
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